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The Teacher 


By Frances Effinger-Raymond, San Francisco, Cal. 


HE readers of the Writer know how 

I am calling to account the teacher 

forever and a day. Some have not 
liked it; have remarked sub voce something 
about “people in glass houses” and other 
crushing truths. Blessed friends, do you 
suppose I write for you alone; that I ever 
am impersonal; that knowing my own 
needs (and my own insignificance) I say 
things to you, too big to waste on me alone. 
I never ask any one to get vaccinated for 
a contagious disease until I have had the 
first inoculation. However, here is a fine 
justification (if I need one) for my con- 
stant cry for the professional uplift and 
better upkeep of us teachers. I heard this, 
among many other good things, at the Na- 
tional Education Association at Salt Lake, 
where Mr. Kimball and a few of us “old 
‘uns”’ stirred up lively debates in the short- 
hand, typewriting, business English and of- 
fice training sections. There is no one so 
revolutionary as an “old ’un” who is having 
his or her second childhood. 

Here is a fine transcript made by a stu- 
dent from my shorthand notes: 

The teacher should be well born. By 
that I do not refer to aristocratic birth or 
anything similar, but I mean that the 
teacher should be a real man or a real 
woman. He should belong to the progres- 
sive or positive type of nature rather than 
to the negative. He should be a man 
physically. He should have good health. 
The teacher should be the very best in the 
community. He should be the man who 
would make the best physician, the best 
preacher, the best lawyer or the best busi- 
ness man. 

Next, the teacher should be honest. By 
that I mean intellectual honesty, that will 
make him seek and know the truth. This 
is a real quality. When you see the truth 
are you willing to grasp it, sift it and ac- 
cept it? Are you just as willing to find 
the truth on one side as on the other? 


There is no virtue in being deceived and 
being proud of ignorance. I care little 
what my children know when they leave 
school so the windows of their souls shall 
be open to see the truth as it is. When we 
shall have an honest generation of teach- 
ers we can then expect an honest genera- 
tion of statesmen, politicians and business 
men. 

Then the teacher should be a man or 
woman of sympathy. He should be a per- 
son with a soul, with a conscience. A 
teacher should be a man or woman of cul- 
ture. This culture can be obtained through 
the association of enltured people. A few 
minutes’ conversation with some men will 
do one more good than a season’s study in 
books. That is why we meet in these great 
conventions. Take advantage, young 
teachers, of every opportunity to talk with 
great men or women! 

A teacher should be a reader of the best 
of books. I am sorry to say that most 
teachers do not read the best of books. 
Few teachers are real readers. Teachers 
can be divided into two classes, those made 
of clay and those into whose nostrils has 
been breathed the breath of life. But I 
wish to make another division, that of the 
first-hand teacher and that of the second- 
hand teacher; those who teach what others 
have taught, and those who have some- 
thing to teach themselves. I have little 
faith in the teacher who does not read the 
great books of the world; who does not 
recreate himself by reading that which has 
been said and written by the world’s great 
minds. 

The teacher also should be cultured 
through great art and music. The teacher 
should take advantage of every opportunity 
to hear great music. Then, the paintings 
—in this day when good copies of great 
paintings can be had cheap, they should be 
found in abundance in the homes of teach- 
ers and in the schoolroom. 
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Does the teacher know what he is 
teaching? The teacher can only teach but 
a small part of what he knows, and it is 
therefore important that he should be a 
man of knowledge. You can not teach a 
subject with a book that you could not 
teach without it. The Master of men 
spoke what he knew. I would that two 
years’ announcement could be made of ex- 
aminations to give teachers a thorough op- 
portunity to acquaint themselves with the 
subjects. I would require the reading of 
all the authorities on a subject before an 
examination on that subject that the mat- 
ter might be completely mastered. 

The teacher should know the child, for 
after all it is the child and not the book 
that is to be taught. He should under- 
stand the child’s mind—should understand 
human nature. The teacher also should 
know something of the history of the 
profession. 

As I recall the great constructive men 
—the wisest and biggest in the world—I 
think of those great words, that each child 
is entitled to the fullest development of all 
its powers. He who came to save the world 
was a Teacher. He came not to save the 
world by the sword but by teaching. The 
teacher should keep up with the thoughts 
of the day. He should read the papers 
and the latest books of the day. He should 
keep pace with those on the firing line. 

Nobody compels you to be a teacher. 
There are some occupations which are more 
artistic than others—some that affect an- 
other person more than they do the person 
following the occupation. The preparation 
of the lawyer affects his client. In the case 
of the physician his failure or success does 
not affect him alone. So with the preacher; 
his preachings affect others beside himself. 

The lawyer’s mistakes can be corrected, 
and nature often corrects the mistakes of 
the physician; but the teacher deals with 
little children. His is the most altruistic 
profession of all. Failures of teachers are 
not their own losses, they are the losses of 
children who should grow and reach the 
highest destiny. Our successes are not our 
profits. No profession affects others so 
much as ours. 

For the sake of heaven, teachers, give 
your best! Give your best for the sake of 
the state and for the sake of society ! 





To my mind the most sublime sentence 
of literature are the words of the Master 
—three words—‘It is finished.” On the 
cross between two thieves, the Master of 
men uttered the most sublime sentence of 
all. The work he had been given to do 
was finished. He had completed the task 
the Father had given him, and had begun 
a new era. The time will come some day 
for you and me to pass on, and we must ; d 
busy ourselves with our duty. We have 
chosen the life of teachers to help others; 
and to be able at last to say “It is finished, 
the work is done,” seems to me would be 
heaven, even if there were no life here- 
after, while a failure would mean hell, 
though there were no flames. 


A, ath a 
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Teachers’ Certificates 


E are presenting herewith this 
month's list of successful appli- 


cants for our Teachers’ Certifi- 

cate. If you are interested in becoming 
a certificated teacher of Gregg Shorthand, 
write us for information about the method 
of handling the examination for our Cer- 
tificate by mail. 

Edith F. B. Adams, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Helen B. Fitchner, Burlington, Iowa. 

Howard Cecil Frey, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Bertha L. Harnack, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mabelle M. Houp, Columbus, Ohio. 

Bessie Keith, Sherwood, Ore. 

H. A. Niehoff, Chicago, II. 

Emily C. Pearce, Havre de Grace, Md. 

William Charles Masters, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Ella Pederson, Crookston, Minn. 

Lulu M. Shepherd, Columbus, Ohio. 

Charity Tibbetts, Chicago, Ill. 

Thomas Wilborn, Blackstone, Va. 


f> 
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Redundancy of language is never found 
with deep reflection. Verbiage may indi- 
cate observation, but not thinking. He who 
thinks much says but little in proportion 
to his thoughts. He selects that language 
which will convey his ideas in the most ex- 
plicit and direct manner. He tries to com- 
press as much thought as possible into a 
few words. On the contrary, the man who 
talks everlastingly and promiscuously, who 
seems to have an exhaustless magazine of 
sound, crowds so many words into his 
thoughts that he always obscures, and very 
frequently conceals them. 
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Success in Life—I 
(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Convention of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
Chicago, December 28, 29, 30, 31, 1914 


Tc convention at Chicago during 


Christmas week was very largely 

attended. The Federation, with its 
many sections, has become so unwieldy 
that the only way one can get an adequate 
idea of its proceedings is by carefully 
reading the printed report. 

There were some features of the con- 
vention that did not seem to be in keeping 
with the dignity and importance of a na- 
tional educational body. One of these was 
called the “Resurrection Stunt,” being the 
revival of the Business Section by “Satan 
and some of his Angels.” Such perform- 
ances were deplored by those who desire 
to see business education and its organiza- 
tions placed on a higher plane. When 
this point of view was presented to a 
prominent teacher, he remarked cynically, 
“Oh, well, it got us a good deal of news- 
paper publicity.” That is true, but we 
are decidedly of the opinion that such 
publicity was not of the kind that would 
bring credit to the organization. 

A recommendation made by President 
R. H. Peck, to substitute a “Board of 
Directors” for the Executive Board, was 
adopted. This plan, which is similar to 
that which has been so successfully fol- 
lowed in the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, contemplates the election 
of directors for different terms of years. 
At the convention, directors were elected 
for one, two, three and four years, respec- 
tively. Hereafter the organization will 
elect a director each year to take the place 
of the one whose term expires. This in- 
sures more continuity of policy on the 
part of the organization. 

Last year a little clique secured official 
recognition for a special interest, contrary 
to all the fundamental principles of an 
independent national body, and in utter 
disregard of other interests that have long 
and faithfully supported the organization. 
Bound together by this special interest, 
and in a special organization outside the 
Federation to support that special inter- 
est, the members of the clique united to 
control the election of the officers of the 
Federation, and they succeeded in doing 


so. Even “Federation Talk” has been 
dominated by this interest to such an ex- 
tent as to arouse severe criticism. 

This year, while the special interest 
which bound them together has suffered a 
very noticeable decline, the clique of poli- 
ticians was again in evidence and was 
partially successful in carrying out its 
program. One of its members, however, 
was indiscreet enough to boast in advance 
about the plan to elect the entire list of 
officers of the Federation from those who 
belonged to the organization devoted to the 
support of the special interest, and to 
remark, “We intend to keep out all the 
shorthand and high school people.” 

It was therefore a source of great sat- 
isfaction to the members of the High 
School and Shorthand Sections when the 
“slate’’ was broken through the election as 
First Vice-President of the popular retir- 
ing president of the High School Section, 
Mr. James C. Reed, State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. Mr. Reed was 
placed in nomination by Mr. Clay D. 
Slinker, Supervisor of Commercial Educa- 
tion for Des Moines. 

One of the most successful features of 
the convention was the banquet, which was 
ably presided over by Mr. Walter Read, 
who as chairman of the Committee on 
Local Arrangements won much praise. 
There was a long program of speeches, 
but the speakers were on a time limit and 
everything passed off successfully. At the 
conclusion of the speeches, the remark- 
able motion picture film of the Remington 
Typewriter Company on “The Evolution 
of a Stenographer” was presented. This 
feature was particularly interesting be- 
cause many of the “movie actors,” such 
as Archibald Cobb, Rupert P. SoRelle, 
L. C. Horton, Harry C. Spillman, W. E. 
Davis and Mr. Salet, were recognized and ~ 
applauded by the audience. 

The officers elected were as follows: 


The Federation 


President: J. F. Fish, Northwestern 
Business College, Chicago, IIL. 
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First Vice-President: James C. Reed, 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 

Second Vice-President: Miss E. M. 
Johnston, Elyria, Ohio. 

Secretary: Miss Nettie M. Huff, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Treasurer: C. A. Faust, Chicago, IIl. 

Board of Directors: One year, R. H. 
Peck, Brown’s Business College, St. Louis, 
Mo.; two years, William Bachrach, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; three years, M. H. Lockyear, 
Evansville, Ind.; four years, Carl Mar- 
shall, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


High School Section 


President: Ivan E. Chapman, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Vice-President: 
Grange, Il. 

Secretary: Mrs. Catherine McCaskey, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Shorthand Section 


President: E. E. Magoon, Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Mich. 

Vice-President: Miss Minnie F. Dean, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Secretary: Miss Mary E. Cherry, Find- 
lay, Ohio. 


Business School Section 


President: E. E. Jones, Chicago, II. 

Vice-President: F. S. Wolfe, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Second Vice-President: 
Johnston, Elyria, Ohio. 

Secretary: F. D. Smith, Chicago, Il. 

Treasurer: A. F. Gates, Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


Amy A. Fox, La 


Miss E. M. 


Penmanship Section 


President: V. E. Madray, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Vice-President: G. A. Race, Bay City, 
Mich. 

Secretary: O. L. Rogers, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. ; 


Manager's Section 


President: M. H. Lockyear, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Vice-President: A. M. Cassel, Erie, Pa. 

Secretary: P. A. Spangler, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Shorthand Teachers’ Association 


In his address as president, Mr. Charles 
G. Reigner discussed many problems con- 
fronting shorthand teachers. He empha- 
sized the “singular dearth of pedagogical 
literature bearing on the specific problems 
involved in the teaching of our special- 
ties.” Referring to the discussion on the 
status of shorthand as an accredited sub- 
ject for college admission, he said: 

I take it that one of the most encouraging 
signs of the times is the foothold which the com- 
mercial sciences are gradually securing in our 
higher institutions of learning. I am firmly 
convinced that if shorthand receives proper 
recognition in the hands of our higher educa- 
tional authorities, there will be a favorable 
counter-reaction all along the line. The study 
and practice of shorthand will acquire dignity 
and prestige in the eyes of the educational 
public, and in this we are all alike interested. 


In discussing the relative functions of 
the public and private commercial and 
shorthand schools, Mr. Reigner said: 

There is to-day no better example of efficiency 
in vocational training than that exemplified 
in the well-organized, honestly-conducted pri- 
vate commercial school. Only as the public 
secondary school adopts the class-room meth- 
ods of the first-class private school, can it 
hope to impart to its students that technical 
efficiency which, for so long a time, has marked 
the product of the private school. 

Let me show you specifically what I mean 
in terms of shorthand. Some little time since 
I had occasion to make a report on stenographic 
office practice to an organization of eastern 
secondary school commercial teachers. Ex- 
tensive correspondence with high school com- 
mercial teachers revealed the anomalous fact 
that in no one of the large city high schools, 
whose curricula I solicited, was there any real 
systematic stenographic office practice at all 
comparable with that carried on in our best 
private schools. 


Report of Committee on President's 
Address 


A committee was appointed to consider 
the president’s address, and at the busi- 
ness meeting it reported as follows: 

This committee having duly examined the 
President’s Address, submits this, its report 
thereof. 

First: It approves of the following specific 
positions maintained therein: 

A. That our annual programs should afford 
an opportunity for the discussion of some of 
the larger educational and administrative prob- 
lems and movements of interest to shorthand 
teachers without neglecting to give due recog- 
nition to teaching technique and procedure. 
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B. That as progressive shorthand teachers 
we should welcome every attempt to place 
shorthand upon a real professional basis. This 
Association should look with favor upon the 
introduction into college schools of education 
and normal schools of Professional Pedagogi- 
cal and technical courses for the training of 
shorthand teachers. 

C. That every phase of modern scientific 
educational methodology finds its basis in psy- 
chology and sociology. As shorthand teachers 
we should be in the van of progressive educators 
who are applying the concrete principles of 
these sciences to their teaching technique and 
procedure. 

D. That we recognize that the public and 
private shorthand and commercial school has 
each its distinctive place in the educational 
world and is performing a service to the busi- 
ness community which bids fair to last as long 
as business lasts—a service that constitutes one 
of the high lights in a civilization as intensely 
commercial as our own. 

E. That this association encourage in every 
way possible experimental work, carried on 
in accordance with modern scientific method 
with a view to collating material which shall 
demonstrate the educational and cultural pos- 
sibilities inherent in the study and practice of 
shorthand. 

In the second part of its report this com- 
mittee recommends that there be appointed from 
this body a Standing Committee of Five on the 
State of Shorthand, which shall report to this 
association at each of its sessions from year 
to year. The chairman of such committee shall 
be the depository of all available material 
bearing on the annual progress of shorthand, 
particularly on its professional side. With the 
aid of his colleagues he shall collect and pre- 
serve the shorthand curricula and announce- 
ments of public and private commercial schools, 
and tabulate the same from year to year for 
the purpose of noting any increase in time of 
attendance, number of periods of instruction, 
ete. The committee shall co-operate with the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education in whatever 
way possible in an endeavor to make _ the 
statistics in reference to shorthand in its annual 
report more authoritative and comprehensive. 
It shall pay special attention to any movements 
looking toward the introduction of shorthand 
into our higher institutions of learning, whether 
for the purpose of affording professional train- 
ing for teachers or preparation for reportorial 
phases of the practice of shorthand. It shall note 
and review for the benefit of the members of this 
association any empirical or experimental work 
touching on the teaching of shorthand which 
shall appear from year to year. In its annual 
report, the Standing Committee on the State 
of Shorthand shall cover all desirable or pos- 
sible phases of the progress of shorthand which 
have not been specifically intrusted to a special 
committee. This committee also recommends 


that the present President also accept the chair- 
manship of the said standing committee. 
This committee believes further that we are 
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on the eve of a great shorthand renaissance. It 
believes that at last shorthand is coming into its 
own—educationally, pedagogically, and profes- 
sionally. It. feels that this association is in a 
unique position to point the way in every 
movement which shall foster the prestige of 
the “lithe and noble art.” 
All of which is respectfully submitted for the 

consideration of the association. 

Frank Watters, Chairman. 

Mary S. Horner. 

O. H. Wurre. 


Uses and Abuses of Blackboard 


The next subject on the program was 
“Uses and Abuses of the Blackboard in 
Shorthand Teaching.” The use of the 
blackboard in the theory work was dis- 
cussed by Miss Swanhild Hummeland, 
Proviso Township High School, Maywood, 
Illinois; while its use in dictation work 
was discussed by Miss Annette M. Page, 
Lincoln Business College, Lincoln Ne- 
braska. 

Miss Hummeland began by saying: 

In a recent number of one of our leading 
shorthand magazines there appeared this state- 
ment: “You can teach the student more in a 
few well-executed outunes than by many min- 
utes of talk.” 

I think we will all concede this to be a force- 
ful, convincing statement. Why? Because we 
have learned in the psychological laboratory 
that visual imagery is a great aid to the mem- 
ory. We have proven this by the experiment 
of holding a picture containing many objects 
before a student for half a minute, and laying 
it aside. And then a few days later asking 
him to describe it to us. We found that the 
image photographed on his brain at that first 
glance was still very vivid. Then we have 
tried reading a similar description with the 
result that his report was not nearly so good. 
Again we have experimented, this time sub- 
stituting figures and letters in place of the pic- 
ture, and satisfied ourselves that he remembers 
a good deal easier than he can visualize the ob- 
ject... » « 

In the teacher’s few skilled strokes he un- 
consciously impresses upon the mind the size, 
direction, and relation to the writing line. He 
would have learned this rule through visual 
stimulus, and the next day he would know it, 
and the next and the next. 

This theory applies not only to the first but to 
every lesson. If each new chapter in this be- 
ginning work is presented on the board before 
the student has glanced at it and followed by 
an explanation as to just how and why it is 
so written, the student will show much more 
interest in the subject than if simply told to 
remember a set of rules that mean nothing to 
him because he does not understand them. 

Right here the teacher must be careful not 
to abuse this blackboard teaching. If she is 
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not wise in her choice of illustrations or in 
the number of illustrations she uses, she might 
cultivate a dependency that is as bad as, if not 
worse than, no blackboard work at all. Per- 
sonally, I always use outlines not found in the 
Manual for my presentation. 


Miss Page, in discussing the use of the 
blackboard in dictation work, said there 
were some things which are not in the 
text-book that must be taught. Some of 
these were the development and strength- 
ening of initiative on the part of the stu- 
dent; the preservation of the student's 
individual will; the elimination of the im- 
practicable. Discussion of outlines should 
not be carried to extremes. Students must 
learn not to depend upon the instructor, 
but should develop self-reliance; teach the 
students rhythm in writing and not to waste 
space between outlines; visualization is the 
best plan; if students make badly propor- 
tioned outlines, have them read back dic- 
tation, and at every error put the correct 
outline on the board. Teach them to 
glide easily from one outline to another 
—to acquire the “get-away” stroke; and 
not to bear heavily on the last stroke of 
outlines. 

In the discussion that followed, the 
speakers were: Miss A. R. Campbell, 
Cincinnati; E. E. Gardner, Columbus; L. 
B. Bowen, Evansville, and Fred H. Gurt- 
ler, Chicago. 

The next topic on the program was “A 
Retrospection: The Commercial School 
Graduate of Ten Years Ago Versus the 
Finished Product of To-day,” by Mr. E. 
E. Vantine, The Business Institute, De- 
troit, Michigan. Mr. Vantine believes that 
the commercial school graduate seeking 
employment to-day is far better prepared 
than he was ten years ago. The reason for 
this is that greater emphasis is placed on 
more material things that go to constitute 
high-grade office assistants. After many 
interesting illustrations, Mr. Vantine 
summed it all up by saying that we are 
teaching the things we taught ten years 
ago—plus fifty per cent. 

Teach Character-Forming Principles 

Mr. D. D. Mueller, of the Mueller 
School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio, ren- 
dered a paper on “What the Stenographer 
Should Know Besides Mere Book Learn- 
ing.” The paper was read from short- 
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hand notes with the utmost fluency. Mr. 


Mueller said: 


Shorthand, typewriting and business English 
are only the mechanisms of the stenographer’s 
equipment; unless they rest upon a firm foun- 
dation of correct, modern business principles, 
the success of the structure reared will most 
likely be quite insignificant, surely not sub- 
stantial and enduring. 


in the 
for 


He advocated daily practice 
school of the principles necessary 
character building. He said: 


Among these personal qualifications there 
may be mentioned at random such sterling 
qualities as absolute honesty, not honesty on 
the basis of policy, but on the ground of prin- 
ciple; energy; faithfulness; perseverance, other- 
wise called stick-to-it-iveness, or stickability; 
concentration; unfailing courtesy ; cheerfulness; 
enthusiasm; industry; self-reliance; willingness, 
or accommodation; punctuality; regular atten- 
tion to duty; implicit and prompt obedience; 
and a host of others. 

In addition to this, the student must be given 
the proper business viewpoint. He must be 
led to see and recognize that his success de- 
pends upon his own efforts intelligently di- 
rected upon a force within himself, and not 
upon a force from without. He must be shown 
that his future success with any business firm 
depends upon the quality and quantity of the 
service which he will render to said firm, and 
not upon how large a salary he can inveigle the 
firm into paying him for the least expenditure 
of effort on his part. It must be drilled into 
him that the service which he will render must 
not be governed by the size of his salary check, 
but by the extent of his ability and capacity, 
that the quickest and best way to get more 
salary is to make himself worth more and he 
should be led to see that this is not only his 
duty but his opportunity. 


President Reigner referred to the fact 
that the first presiding officer of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Teachers’ Association, 
Mrs. C. A. Faust, was in the room. Mrs. 
Faust then told about the early history of 
the association. As Mr. Gregg was. the 
only other person present who was att the 
first meeting of the association, he gavg an 
account of the history of the association, 
in the course of which he deplored the 
way in which, for a time, the Shorthand 
Section had suffered through the forma- 
tion of the High School Section and the 
Business Managers’ Section, which drew 
from their membership some of the best- 
known shorthand teachers. It was a grat- 
ification to him to see that, from the large 
audience before him, and from the inter- 
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est taken in the proceedings, the Shorthand 
Section was again coming into its own. 


The Teaching of Typewriting 


On Tuesday morning the first subject 
on the program was “How to Arouse and 
Maintain Interest in Typewriting,” by 
Mrs. Clara L. McDaniel, Cedar Rapids 
Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Mrs. McDaniel said that her time was de- 
voted entirely to the teaching of type- 
writing. She has one hundred typewriters 
in her department, and on an average she 
instructs three hundred students a year. 
During the busiest season there are about 
two hundred typewriting students in daily 
attendance. Each receives at least three 
forty-five-minute periods a day, and many 
devote extra time before and after school 
to typewriting practice. She considers 
ventilation the very first requisite in arous- 
ing and maintaining interest. Impure air 
overbalances the very best of instruction. 
Up-to-date machines are necessary for the 
best work. Good order, the elimination 
of unnecessary talking, each student at- 
tending strictly to his own business, are 
also requisites. As to methods of instruc- 
tion, she believes in “the right start.” 
Mrs. McDaniel said: “Have we given 
these three words sufficient study? Often 
students permanently lose interest because 
they do not get the right start.” 

After emphasizing the importance of 
having a definite standard, Mrs. McDaniel 
said: 

But the best plan on earth would be of no 
value if it were not enforced. As an inexperi- 
enced typewriting teacher, my method was to 
require one perfect copy of every lesson. Later 
I found that I was not giving sufficient attention 
to the plan the student used for getting that 
copy. As you well know, the making of a 
perfect copy is a tedious task. When nothing 
but a perfect copy is required, a student nat- 
urally takes his paper out of the machine 
whenever an error is made. My present plan, 
which I have used for several years, has proven 
to be a very good one. I require the student 
to write ten copies of every lesson. In the 
beginning lessons he is allowed not more than 
five errors on any one of nine copies, but one 
copy must be absolutely perfect. This plan not 
only g-ves the student sufficient practice on 
each lesson but it gives him the right kind of 
practice. If he makes an error, when but half 


way through the lesson, he does not lose his 
patience and jerk the paper from the machine 
and start over, but he finishes the entire page 
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aiming to keep within the allowed number. 
As our lessons are full-page ones, he must 
be very careful or he will make more than the 
allowed number of errors at the very last. This 
plan for practice does him as much good as 
making ten perfect copies and he is not under 
the strain of continually doing absolutely per- 
fect work. I find that the best students in- 
variably aim to make more than one perfect 
copy and are always so proud of this fact 
that they hand the lesson to me personally, 
telling of their achievement and expecting a 
word of praise which I assure you they always 


get. 
Office Training 


“The Bridge Connecting the School- 
room with the Business Office” was the 
subject of an extemporaneous address by 
Mr. Howard M. Munford, Principal of 
the Advanced Department, Gregg School, 
Chicago. Among other things, Mr. Mun- 
ford said: 


That some definitely-planned, well-organized 
course in office training to be presented in con- 
nection with the work in the Advanced Depart- 
ment is needed and must be provided is no 
longer debatable. Every well-organized steno- 
graphic course now contains some provisions 
for this work in some form or other. Its value 
in raising the standard of efficiency of the 
student, in increasing his earning power, is ac- 
knowledged by every one who has tried the 
course, or who has watched its progress where 
tried. But that the success of the work de- 
pends to a large measure upon a number of 
conditions cannot be denied. It is to a dis- 
cussion of these conditions that I invite your 
attention this morning. . . . 

This is a business proposition; and it must 
be met in a business way. There are various 
ways in which this information regarding the 
requirements in our own particular field may be 
obtained. The most successful and far-reach- 
ing plan which I have ever tried, and the plan 
which has never failed to bring reliable informa- 
tion, is that of working through my former 
students. When a student leaves my class to 
go to work in the city, I have a talk with him. 
I say, “In the course of ten days or two weeks, 
come up and see me. Tell me of your experi- 
ences and the work you are required to do, 
and of the difficulties with which you have to 
contend.” If he goes outside of the city, I 
request hi to write me. I seldom fail to get 
this information, and it is of the most helpful 
sort. To a beginner, this actual business ex- 
perience is new, and he can tell me accurately 
just what the real conditions are. 


The Results Secured 


A few weeks ago, a young lady from my de- 
partment made application one afternoon for 
a position with an electrical concern in this 
city. A catalog was given her with the sug- 
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gestion that it would be well for her to formu- 
late shorthand characters for some of the most 
technical terms to be found there. She was 
instructed to report for work the next morning. 
Three days later she came up to the school 
at the lunch hour to see me, and report her 
success. She was able to give me some in- 
formation concerning the filing system used 
in that office which was very helpful to me. 
She was very certain that her ability to handle 
this filing system and to do billing on the 
machine had enabled her to secure the position 
and hold it against a number of other appli- 
cants. 

Another instance: A young man recently 
sent out from our school secured a position 
in a bank at Gilman. Before leaving Chicago, 
he received a letter from the Gilman people 
asking him to visit a number of business houses 
in the city and bring them certain information. 
They expected to install some card record sys- 
tems in their offices, and he was expected to 
know something about this work, and bring 
them information that could be depended upon. 
A letter received from this young man last 
week bore testimony to the practical, workable 
value of those portions of the office training 
work which applied to his particular position. 

Another way in which we may secure infor- 
mation concerning the needs of business is from 
the business men themselves. These men are 
much more willing to give a little time and 
attention to the discussion of these matters 
than they are generally given credit for. I 
have frequently had business men address my 
students and thank me for the opportunity. 
At the meeting of the Eastern Gregg Short- 
hand Association, which met in New York last 
month, Mr. R. B. Horton, of the National City 
Bank, of New York, addressed the gathering 
on the subject, “What the National City Bank 
Requires of Its Stenographers.” A gentleman 
present at that meeting, who has heard the 
best the country has to offer in the way of 
speakers, told me that he had never heard a 
more practical or inspirational address. After 
his talk, Mr. Horton stood for a half hour 
answering questions on stenographic efficiency, 
and closed by thanking the convention for the 
privilege accorded him. . . . 


The Plan of Work 


The time given to the work and the arrange- 
ment of the plan will, of course, be governed 
by the conditions existing in your school. 
Where I worked last year, this office training 
work was presented each day for one period. It 
was necessary there for the different depart- 
ments of the school to co-ordinate their courses, 
and that was the only effective way to handle it. 
In some schools, it is taught only two or three 
times a week, alternating with some other sub- 
ject. In Gregg School, we devote one day a 
week to this work. Friday is office training 
day. With the exception of one spelling period 
and one dictation period, everything else is 
laid aside for office training. There are twelve 
distinct sections of the work. The plan, briefly, 


is as follows: When a student enters the Ad- 
vanced Department, he becomes a member of 
the “C” Office Training Class. When he has 
satisfactorily completed Sections One to Four, 
he is promoted to the “B” Division, which 
covers Sections Five to Eight. The “A” Class 
handles the work in Sections Nine to Twelve. 

The plan as used in our department has many 
distinct advantages, and with us it seems to 
be the most desirable. I have in mind some 
plans to make it still more effective and thor- 
ough, and by which supplementary dictation 
having direct bearing on the office training 
may be used in the shorthand classes, on the 
day immediately preceding Office Training Day. 
This, I believe, will add to the effectiveness of 
the regular shorthand work. . . . 

The success of our work, then, will depend 
on three things: First, an understanding of the 
needs of business in the field where our stu- 
dents are to work; second, the careful planning 
of our course to meet thoroughly these re- 
quirements; and, third, our ability to carry out 
this course as outlined. 


Training the Shorthand Teacher 


One of the best papers we have ever 
heard was “Training the Shorthand 
Teacher,” by Miss Minnie F. Dean, Ohio 
University School of Commerce, Athens, 
Ohio. We hope to be able to present part 
of this paper in a future issue of the 
magazine. 

At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. 
Gregg moved a vote of thanks to Miss 
Dean, and spoke of the tendency towards 
the teaching of shorthand in colleges. 


Shorthand and the Colleges 


On Tuesday afternoon there was a joint 
session of the High School and Shorthand 
Sections to discuss “Shorthand as a College 
Entry Requirement.” The speakers were: 
Mr. Roy V. Coffey, lowa State Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Mr. John D. 
Bragg, Oak Park and River Forest Town- 
ship High School, Oak Park, Illinois; Mr. 
D. W. MeMillan, Western High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; and Miss Rose Rosen- 
thal, Director Commercial Department of 
Columbia High School and University 
Summer Session, Columbia, Missouri. In 
the general discussion, the topic was dis- 
cussed by Mr. John Alfred White, Emerson 
High School, Gary, Indiana; Mr. Freder- 
ick J. Rose, Chicago; A. R. Williams, IIli- 
nois State Normal School, Normal, Illinois; 
and Mr. James C. Reed, State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wis. Mr. Reed con- 
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cluded by moving that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider how best to gain 
university recognition, and the motion was 
carried. 

Parliamentary Law in Schools 

On Wednesday morning, the first topic 
was “Should Parliamentary Law Occupy 
a Place in the Commercial Course? If So, 
to What Extent Should It Be Taught?” 
by Mr. F. S. Wolfe. Mr. Wolfe believes 
that a knowledge of parliamentary law will 
develop self-confidence. It is a part of 
education, although, perhaps, not training. 
One good way to teach it in a business col- 
lege is to meet for an evening every two 
weeks, forming a club and having a pro- 
gram, the teacher to criticise the proceed- 
ings from the viewpoint of parliamentary 
law. The subject was discussed by Mr. 
H. M. Munford and Mr. W. E. Cornell, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Miss A. R. Campbell, of Cincinnati, read 
a paper on “How to Develop the Average 
Commercial Student Into the Most Efficient 
Product.” Miss Campbell emphasized the 
importance of having teachers who were 
specialists in each department of the school 
work. There should be a constant effort 
to keep in touch with new devices and im- 
provements of all kinds. 

The next topic was “Psychology as Ap- 
plied to the Teaching of Shorthand and 
Typewriting,” by Mr. W. A. Hadley, Lake 
View High School, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. 
Hadley made a carefully reasoned and in- 
structive address, which was the subject 
of much valuable discussion at a later 
meeting. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mr. E. E. 
Magoon, of Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan, gave a report on “Psychology 
and Its Relation and Application to Teach- 
ing Shorthand and Typewriting,” and the 
report was adopted. 


**Shorthand Frauds’’ 

Mr. Frederick J. Rose read a very in- 
teresting address on “Shorthand Frauds,” 
in which he quoted extensively from the 
advertisements of systems or publishers. 
In addition to this, Mr. Rose cited the defi- 
nition of fraud as given in the dictionaries 
and by learned jurists. Among other 
things, he deprecated the attempt made by 
some publishers to construe the work of 





the Pitmanic Standardization Committee as 
indorsements of their particular style of 
Pitmanic shorthand. 

A paper by Miss C. H. Smith, of the 
L. C. Smith Typewriter Company, Chi- 
cago, on “Typewriting and the Employer's 
Standard of Efficiency” contained many 
valuable suggestions. It was discussed by 
Mr. H. A. Hagar, Chicago. 

On Thursday morning the first topic was 
“How to Improve the General Education 
of Our Students,” by Mr. W. E. Cornell, 
Cornell Shorthand School, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. There was a general discussion 
of this topic, in which the following took 
part: W. L. Musick, Chicago; Mrs. M. A. 
Weisman, Chicago; W. W. Parsons, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; Miss Gertrude Hardt, 
Chicago; Mrs. C. A. Faust, Chicago; Miss 
Kitty Dixon, Chicago; Mr. H. M. Mun- 
ford, Chicago, and Miss Mary S. Horner, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Mr. O. J. Morris, of the Draughon- 
Porter Business College, Evansville, Indj- 
ana, formerly of the Anglo-Chinese School, 
Singapore, S. S., gave an interesting ac- 
count of his experiences in teaching Gregg 
Shorthand in the Far East. 


Advanced Shorthand Work 


The next topic was “The Ideal Program 
for the Advanced Shorthand Department,” 
which was discussed by Mr. W. W. Par- 
sons, Parsons Business College, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, and Mr. R. M. Utterback, 
Mattoon Business College, Mattoon, III. 
Mr. Parsons gave a very interesting and 
helpful outline of the manner in which his 
school work was arranged for the day. He 
believes in imitating business methods not 
only in general work, but in dictation. A 
great deal of emphasis is given to office 
training. It is given one day a week, but 
not on any set day, so that students don’t 
know when it will be. The students like 
it and don’t want to miss it, so they are 
there each day. 

Mr. Utterback said that “The Ideal Pro- 
gram’’ is the one that gets results. He be- 
lieves in heart-to-heart talks with the stu- 
dents about the work they are doing. He 
believes in dictating outside current matter 
because it broadens the student’s vision. 
The business magazines and other literature 
may be used to good advantage in this way. 
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Quick Reference to Miscellaneous Reports 


THINK most secretaries, in course of 
I time, have quite an accumulation of 

miscellaneous reports and data, which 
is placed in pigeon-holes in their roll-top 
desks and forgotten. Sometimes several 
hours may be spent in working up a report 
on a certain matter which has been worked 
up, and is lying in a pigeon-hole. 

As a quick reference to several pigeon- 
holes containing miscellaneous statements, 
I have adopted the following method: 

All reports are folded in a neat manner, 
about 8°x4", and numbered numerically, 
with the subject contained therein written 
below the number. 

Each pigeon-hole box is marked “Mise. 
Reports” 1 to 50, “Mise. Reports’ 51 to 
100, ete., according to number of reports 
in each. In the last pigeon-hole box I 
place a small notebook, loose-leaf preferred, 
alphabetically indexed, and in this book all 
miscellaneous reports are entered accord- 
ing to number and subject contained in the 
report. By referring to the indexed note- 
book for a report on a certain matter, quick 
reference can be made to any report filed 
in a row of pigeon-holes, which may con- 
tain a hundred, or more, miscellaneous re- 
ports.—Harry C. Hurtubise, Chisholm, 
Minn. 

Shorthand Practice 


I find it very helpful to cover the plates 
given in the Gregg Writer with a sheet of 
transparent paper and trace over the out- 
lines, being careful to keep the notes the 
exact size of those given in the plates. This 
is excellent practice for the development 
of a small, compact style of writing, so 
much desired by all ambitious stenog- 
raphers.—C. E. Shuler, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Idea Exchange 


Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language. 
if you have discovered a time- or effort-saving way 
pass it on” for the benefit of others. 

Those whose suggestions are printed will be entitled to 

a twelve-months’ extension of their subscription. 
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Utilizing ldle Time 


Perhaps many stenographers are situ- 
ated as I am, in a position where they have 
very little to do, and still do not want to 
lose out in their shorthand and typewriting. 
Here is an idea which I hope will be of 
help to any one in such a position. 

I have found it very hard to take any- 
thing down in shorthand while reading 
from a paper or book, as you have to watch 
your notes and the article you are reading 
at the same time. A good way to keep in 
practice is to take some of the company’s 
old letters and read them over thoroughly 
until you know the contents well enough 
to answer them, then write letters in short- 
hand answering the ones you have just 
read. After you have written several let- 
ters in that way transcribe them in your 
best letter form just as if they were to be 
sent out. 

I think this will be found very good 
practice in shorthand, typewriting, and also 
very helpful in composing a letter, which 
you may often be called upon to do.— 
Adelaide Blackiston, New Albany, Ind. 


An Aid to Shorthand Speed 


When reading the shorthand plates each 
month I mark all unfamiliar phrases and 
words which I might hesitate over in writ- 
ing, and later make a note of them in a 
special notebook. During leisure time I 
practice these until they can be written 
easily and naturally. Some of the phrases 
I find especially helpful because they af- 
ford short cuts which perhaps I had not 
thought of before. Many of the words 
may serve as a reminder that I was writ- 
ing more of the outline than was necessary. 
Thus by practicing these outlines diligently 
one can improve his or her shorthand writ- 
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ing and thereby very materially increase 
the speed.—Alice S. Maile, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
To Keep Paper From Slipping 

When writing on the last line of a sheet 
of paper or on index cards, the paper and 
especially the cards are very apt to slip 
and not cling tightly to the platen, caused 
by the rubber rollers in the paper fingers 
becoming smooth. To prevent this, take a 
piece of fine emery paper and gently rub 
it over each roller just enough to remove 
the smoothness. This will prevent any 
further trouble from slipping.—Russell 
B. Mathews, El Paso, Texas. 


Indexing Magazines 


As most business men take a magazine 
suited to their particular line of work, 
there comes the need of an index of some 
kind, especially when these magazines are 
kept for further reference. Most maga- 
zines have a “Table of Contents” on the 
second page. This page can be cut out 
and indexed according to the year and 
month, thus saving handling all the maga- 
zines. 

I find this a good plan for my regular 
college course, especially useful when pre- 
paring for debates or other society dis- 
cussions.—Wm. E. Niehaus, Berea, Ohio. 


Lengthening the Life of Your Pencil 


After immersing a pencil in a jar of 
linseed oil until it is thoroughly saturated, 
lead, wood and all, it will be found that 
the lead has been toughened and softened 
and the pencil will outwear two of the un- 
treated—Lee A. McGinley, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 


Importance of Reviewing the Wordsigns 


Since it is a fact that more than half the 
words used in spoken and written language 
are made up of “wordsigns,” the impor- 
tance of having them at one’s finger-tips is 
self-evident, and this can be accomplished 
in no other way than by constant and sys- 
tematic review. I have found the following 
plan the most successful : 

Turn to the seventh lesson in the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual and, starting with the 
first column of wordsigns, take one column 
each day. Cover up the longhand list on 


the left-hand side with a narrow strip of 
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paper. Five times go through the short- 
hand forms, saying to yourself the equiva- 
lent longhand forms. Then cover up the 
shorthand list on the right-hand side and 
write the longhand forms five times into 
shorthand. Now mark a small number at 
the foot of the column to indicate that you 
have finished that column in review. After 
finishing the entire list, start all over again. 
The second time through, the number at 
the bottom of each reviewed column will be 
“2,” the third time “3,” ete. 

The point is not to miss a single day, 
and as the whole process takes but about 
five or six minutes, there is no possible ex- 
cuse for omitting the exercise even once, 
no matter what else you may do or neglect 
to do during the day. Let it become un- 
consciously essential to your everyday ex- 
istence, and in time, and without an appre- 
ciable effort on your part, the wordsigns 
will have become as second nature.—Mar- 
tha Wellington, Bennington, Vt. 

Removing Gummed Labels 

This is a good way to take old gummed 
labels or notices from boxes and files, with 
the least waste of time: Wet thoroughly 
a piece of blotter the size of your label, 
and paste it over the label. In about ten 
minutes you will find that the label comes 
off nicely.—Edith P. Cummin, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Two ‘‘Spare Time’’ Suggestions 


I use these two methods of diversion 
when there is spare time at the office: For 
typewriting I have secured one of the little 
books containing the matter used in official 
contests, which are to be had at typewriter 
offices, and I conduct solitary typewriting 
speed tests, always timing them and record- 
ing them in the back of the book to keep 
track of my progress. 

Then I always have the latest copy and 
the preceding one of the Gregg Writer at 
hand and read last month’s plates, looking 
up the words I am not able to dig out in 
the keys to the plates of this month. Again 
I write parts of interesting short stories in 
shorthand because I find that since they 
must be read over it is a better scheme to 
copy something that is interesting—one is 
not so reluctant in going over it, besides it 
acquaints one with a good many unfamiliar 
words.—Evelyn Office, Dayton, Ohio. 
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agreement 


agricultural 


appraisal 


brush burning 


brush disposal 


cedar poles < 


certificate of solvency - 


comptometer < 


Civil Service Commission (— 


donkey engine .< x 
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drainage cy 
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extension of time Ca— 
exemption 4 
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larch 


logging operation 


merchantable 


merchantability 


national forest 


non-competitive 


overmature 


occupancy 


promotion 


prospective 


prospectus 


primarily 


quarterly 


reconnaissance 


right of way 


readjustment 


reproduction 


refund voucher 


regional 


sylviculture 


sylviculturally 


standardise 
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List of Terms Used in Government Geological Work 


status 


species 


Secretary of Agriculture 


stumpage 


substantiate 


supervision 


supplemental 


strategist 


tentative 


transportation request 


terminus 


tamarack 


topographical 


timber sale 


United States Depository 


unestimated 


unde signate d 


utilized 


utilization 


volume tabk 


western pine 


white pine 
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Lincoln’s Autobiography 
Written by Miss Susan Hammitt, Bloomington, III. 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others 
by John R. Gregg. 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom a com 
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The Development of Style in Shorthand Writing 


ISS CORA M. PRYOR, who has 

charge of the shorthand work in 

the high school at Bloomington, 
Illinois, has developed some remarkable 
shorthand writers. The readers of the 
Gregg Writer will remember that one of 
Miss Pryor’s students, Mr. Roland J. 
Lehman, won fifth place in the O. G. A. 
contest last year—a contest which en- 
rolled over twelve hun- 
dred writers of the sys- 
tem. Mr. Lehman’s pa- 
per was one of a set of 
forty-two submitted, and 
O. G. A. certificates 
were awarded to every 
merrber of this club. 

In the Bloomington 
High School the Gregg 
Writer is in constant use 
in the shorthand and 
typewriting classes, and 
Miss Pryor attributes 
the success of her stu- 
dents to a comprehensive 
use of the Gregg Writer 
plates. The following 
outline shows the meth- 
ods used in the plate 
study, which is an im- 
portant phase of the shorthand work in 
this school: 

After the first semester, each class is as- 
signed one-half page daily—two and one-half 
pages a week. All preparation is done in 
ink and filed, with pages numbered and dated. 
The study on each half page covers four days, 
so that the student becomes thoroughly familiar 
with each plate before leaving it. 

First day—Study assignment 
number of difficulties; read plate in class. 

Second day—Practice on vocabulary and 
phrases; write up from key and report errors. 

Five or six words are assigned daily for 
special study: (a) pronouns; (b) syllables; 
(c) derivation; (d) derivatives: noun, ad- 


and report 





Cora M. 


(e) typed as inclosed list. 
in same space as Gregg 


jective, verb, adverb; 
Third day—Copy 
Writer plate. 
Fourth day—Dictated and read back; 
transcribed from plate. 


but 


A budget of work forwarded by Miss 
Pryor contains a specimen from every 
shorthand student and every plate is good. 
This means enthusiastic and systematic in- 
struction on the part of 
the teacher, and an am- 
bitious, hard - working 
class of students. 

The shorthand plate 
of Miss Susan Hammitt, 
reproduced on another 
page, is selected from a 
special exercise which 
was given with the ob- 
ject of developing a 
compact style of writ- 
ing. In discussing this 
work Miss Pryor says: 

Some of the students 
have had difficulty in copy- 
ing the plates in the re- 
quired space and so we 
decided to try to put this 
article—661 words—in the 
same space. Great were 
the struggles before suc- 
cess came! I presume 
many have written it from twenty to twenty- 
five times and now they are telling me it is 
hard to spread out the shorthand enough for 
the Gregg Writer plates! Our aim for this 
work was compact, light-line shorthand in 
good proportion, and most of them succeeded 
to the degree of making it too small for prac- 
tical use, but it has developed a lot of self- 
control and has helped to strike a happy 
medium for actual work. 


Pryor 


We are sure that this shorthand plate 
and these suggestions will prove helpful to 
other teachers and inspirational to students. 
This is a very effective way of using the 
Gregg Writer in the classroom, 
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Some Review Exercises on Writing 
Proper Names 


HE following exercises on the writ- 

ing of proper names in shorthand 

will furnish a review on the prin- 
ciples of the first three lessons, add to the 
ability to apply these principles to new 
words, and help beginners to form the 
habit of writing proper names in short- 
hand. 

Write the circle inside curves: Ray, 
Harry, Lee, Hallie, Ella, Effie, Eva, Kaye, 
Hecht, Hague, Hale, Hickey, Tagg, Dick, 
Reed, Perry, Barry, Sharp, Schiller, Gage. 

The circle is written outside angles: 
Tim, Ned, Madge, Dan, Kim, Tilly, Dale, 
Terry, Lillie, Mary, Larry, Patch, Fish, 
Jim, Jack. 

Between reverse curves write the circle 
on the back of the first curve: Kelly, Gale, 
Gill, Keller, Lakey, Carey, Kaler, Faber, 
Baffin. 

When joined to a straight line write the 
circle forward: May, Anna, Hannah, 
Edna, Emma, Eddy, Etta, Ada, Shay, 
Hatch, Ash. 

Between an oblique curve and a straight 
line place the circle outside: Ben, Betty, 
Bennett, Payne, Dave, Tiffany. 

Write the downward hook on its side be- 
fore N, M, R, L, except when preceded by 
a downward character: Holm, Morey, 
Holly, Cole, Cora, Cone, Collin, Corey, 
Dolan, Ora, Nolan, Bone, John. 

Write the upward hook on its side after 
N, M, and after K, G, when followed by 
R, L: Mooney, Mull, Murray, Muller, 
Cooley, Gurney. 

W at the beginning of words is expressed 
by the upward hook; Wh by adding a dot: 
Way, Wayne, Willy, Wade, Webber, Wad- 
dell, Ware, Wheeler, Whipple, Whalen. 


; oO 
The Value of Speed Reading 
‘i importance of reading rapidly 


and accurately from shorthand notes 

is obvious, and yet many students do 
not realize the importance of “speeding 
up” in reading their notes. They do not 
enjoy reading notes on matter with which 
they are familiar—possibly because they 
have no incentive. In the advanced work, 
the greater part of the recitation period is 


given to dictation, and some teachers have 
difficulty in persuading students to read 
their shorthand notes during the study 
period or as part of the home work. The 
amount of reading practice is therefore in- 
adequate. 

A teacher who has solved this problem 
in a unique and effective way is Mr. Basil 
N. Perkins, Bristol County Business 
School, Taunton, Mass. Mr. Perkins 
spends about one-half of three recitation 
periods a week in having the students read 
back notes under the watch. Shorthand 
plates from the Gregg Writer, shorthand 
reading books and the dictation notes of 
the students are used. The records made 
on reading are posted and in this way the 
students are made to feel the importance 
of this phase of speed work. The special 
time given to the reading and pride in the 
reading record stimulate the spirit of com- 
petition. 

This method could also be satisfactorily 
applied in the speed classes of shorthand 
associations. Stenographers need to speed 
up in reading as much as students—some- 
times more. The effect of this reading 
practice on the speed in transcribing will 
be instantaneous. One stenographer who 
spent a part of three evenings a week for 
several weeks on speed reading reports an 
increase in daily output of twenty per cent. 
Her transcripts are not only made more 
quickly, but they are more accurate because 
of the additional practice in reading her 
notes. Surely these are results worth 


working for! 


A New Word List for the Inter- 
mediate Certificate Test 


WORD LIST for the Intermediate 
A Certificate Test was published in 

the November Gregg Writer. Until 
March first, candidates for Intermediate 
Certificates may use either the November 
word list or the one published in this issue. 
After that date all Intermediate tests 
should be prepared on the list which fol- 
lows. The lesson plates in the October 
Gregg Writer are the basis for dictation. 
These plates have been reprinted and will 
be furnished to teachers in accordance 
with the notice in the January magazine. 
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Write the following words and phrases: 

Harm, worry, expect, contract, thereon, 
theory, definite, deals, any one, urge, in-the- 
world, fun, house, recite, however, ratio, 6,000 
lb., in-the-way, important, exercise, control, at- 
a-loss, construction, reform, extreme, courtesy, 
fast, cold, whereas, chart, depart, liberty, dis- 
play, genius, drop, yesterday, to-morrow, anger, 
misguided, duplicate, stars, cashier, every one, 
earpet, yes-sir, due, come, length, author, ex- 
perience, bindings, speaker, interest, betray, 
draft, card, announce, whatever, solution, 
oyster, tune, desire, best, I-do-not-like, brown, 
wonder, farmers, attire, discount, beginning, 
ought-to, skill, avoid, $2,000,000, one-of-the- 
most, freight, old, subject, myrtle, intelligent, 
why, around, notwithstanding, worthy, I-don’t- 
see, tells, else, pickle, whenever, latest, of- 
which, force, murmur, building, first, order, 
sugar, admire, enterprise, ought-to-have. 

Yours-respectfully, further, gave, hardly, 
persist, system, $8, client, forgive, writer, sig- 
nificance, end-of-the-world, expert, balance, by- 
the-way, find, permit, as-many-as, arrange, sub- 
mit, already, typewriter, lighting, outlet, con- 
sideration, mail, outdo, forsake, mile, they-do- 
not-see, woe, receive, convey, Dear-Sir, spirit, 
actual, sender, because, bird, wish, away, carry, 
dwell, director, doorway, new, lonely, 900, 
thinker, furnace, went, comma, serve, firmer, 
early, sometime, imprint; archer, future, Yours- 
truly, governor, $300, clearly, linings, assert, 
giver, exit, mortgage, sermon, finally, told, ex- 
pend, were, sublet, Very-truly-yours, hearing, 
corporation, also, from-year-to-year, certainly, 
character, driveway, progress, vowel, forehead, 
garden, outgoing, report, 4000, had-been, tardily, 
headway, professor, truth, unknown, surname, 
debate, subway, exchange, advise. 

Instructed, them, entertain, to-say, country, 
acquaintance, learn, altogether, quality, restrain, 
day-after-day, believe, common, detract, to- 
favor, almost, capital, surprise, chilled, small, 
artillery, conceit, distress, imply, engineer, war, 
always, destruction, three, alarm, folder, object, 
has-been, admit, remark, adjust, as-rich-as, ac- 
cordance, hour-by-hour, publisher, afterglow, 
remit, worse, next, admission, to-which, Very- 
respectfully, electricity, cognate, imperfect, 
style, alteration, organ, exclaim, I-have-been, 
advance, any, circle, as-well-as, failure, sound, 
beyond, counter, from-shore-to-shore, enrich, 
large, embrace, stock, Reynolds, retreat, to-ask, 
electrician, district, enact, destroy, appoint, 
nervous, externally, term, territory, poor, warn, 
envy, reply, communicate, to-refer, probable, 
oblige, uninteresting, survey, unnecessary, re- 
construction, emit, ordinary, accept, afternoon, 
reinsure, inconvenient, subside, alternate. 


The facility with which you attain ex- 
pertness in shorthand depends very large- 
ly on how the fundamental word-building 
principles are studied. These principles 
are set forth in the first lessons. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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State Conventions of Commercial Teachers 


is occupying an important place in 

-the educational thought of to-day is 
shown by the large attendance, the en- 
thusiasm and the splendid speakers which 
characterize the commercial sections of 
State Teachers’ Associations. Special re- 
ports have been sent us from meetings re- 
cently held in Colorado, Montana, Florida, 
Michigan and New Mexico. We regret 
that we cannot publish all of these reports 


in full. 


(ey fact that commercial education 


Colorado Meeting 


The commercial teachers of Colorado 
assembled in convention in Denver on 
December 29 and 30, 1914. The officers 
who were responsible for planning and 
carrying out the excellent program are: 
President, Mr. E. W. Smith, Denver; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ida Brainard, Pueblo; Coun- 
cil Members, Mrs. Ada R. Collins, Colo- 
rado Springs, and Mr. J. E. Huchingson, 
Denver. 

The topics of the papers and the names 
of the speakers are indicative of the scope 
and interest of the program. “Filing Sys- 
tems, and How Best to Use Them—Crea- 
tive Imagination,” was discussed by Mr. 
E. P. Perrine, President of Merchants and 
Salesmen’s Co-operative Training Schools. 
“The Commercial Course from the Eighth 
Grade Viewpoint” was the subject as- 
signed to Miss Irene Fisher, Gilpin 
School, Denver. Mrs. Ada R. Collins of 
Colorado Springs read a paper on “Open- 
ing the Doors of the Colleges to Commer- 
cial High School Graduates.” “The Ethics 
of Business” was the title of an address by 
Rabbi William S. Friedman of Denver, 
and Mr. James E. Huchingson spoke on 
“Standardization.” The only speaker from 
outside of the state was Professor Earl J. 
Glade, Brigham Young University, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and president of 
the commercial section of the N. E. A., 
whose subject was “The Present Status of 
Commercial Education.” 

A feature of the convention was a state 
typewriting contest in which forty young 
people took part. The school champion- 
ship of the state was won by Mr. Gregor 
MacPherson of the Denver Evening High 





School. Mr. MacPherson wrote for fifteen 
minutes with but thirteen errors, and estab- 
lished a net record of eighty-one words a 
minute. The silver medal was competed for 
by students with more than one year’s but 
less than two years’ typewriting instruction 
and was awarded to Miss Edna Norburg 
of the Modern School of Business, Denver, 
who made a record of forty-seven words 
a minute net. The bronze medal for stu- 
dents with one year’s instruction or less 
was won by Miss Ruth Kennedy, North 
Side High School, Denver, whose record 
was fifty-three words a minute net. 


Montana Meeting 


The Commercial Teachers’ Section of 
the Montana State Teachers’ Association 
effected a permanent organization this 
year for the first time. The meeting which 
was held in Butte on November 24, 1914, 
was a very interesting one. Among the 
questions discussed were the following: 


To what extent has the introduction of cal- 
culating machines affected the teaching of rapid 
calculation? 

What should be included in the commercial 
arithmetic course? 

Should shorthand beginners be corrected in 
all their work, and how may careless notes be 
prevented ? 

How can the work in all courses best be 
planned to develop initiative on the part of the 
students and impress them that supervision is 
costly, and that the more supervision ore re- 
quires, the less valuable he will be? 

Is it advisable to teach accounting to second- 
ary pupils? 

Should perfect work be insisted upon in all 
stages of the typewriting, and, if so, to what 
extent? 

In teaching salesmanship is it advisable to 
have each student prepare a selling talk and 
demonstrate a sale before the class? 

What plan is best to follow in teaching 
correspondence? 

Is a course in advertising desirable? 


The officers for the ensuing year are Mr. 
Charles McMullen, Great Falls, Chairman, 
and Mr. E. H. Lukenbill, Butte, Secre- 
tary. 

Florida Meeting 


The Florida Federation of Commercial 
Teachers was organized at Jacksonville on 
December 28, 1914. General topics of im- 
portance in commercial education were dis- 
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cussed and plans formed for extending the 
membership and securing affiliation with 
the Florida Education Association. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. W. C. Haddock, Lake City; First 
Vice-President, Mr. C. O. Hon, St. Peters- 
burg; Second Vice-President, Mr. J. W. 
Keene, Daytona; Third Vice-President, 
Mr. L. M. Hatton, Tampa; Fourth Vice- 
President, Mr. W. M. Tyler, Pensacola; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Alvin H. James, 
Jacksonville. 


Michigan Meeting 


The State Teachers’ Association of 
Michigan met in Kalamazoo, October- 30, 
1914, and we are indebted to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. L. A. Koepfgen of Adrian, for 
a very complete and interesting report. 

The high school commercial course, and 
university credit for shorthand and type- 
writing, claimed considerable attention. 
Mr. S. B. Norcross of Kalamazoo had for 
his topic: “Briefly, What the High School 
Commercial Courses Should Contain,” and 
Mr. H. E. Ten Eyck of Bay City discussed 
“The Extent and Sequence of the Com- 
mercial Course in High Schools.” The 
Bay City plan is based on the practical 
co-operation of business houses and the 
commercial department of the high school. 

Professor D. Friday of the University 
of Michigan delivered an address on “Rec- 
ognition of the High School Commercial 
Course by the University.” 

Concentration was the keynote of the 
message delivered by Superintendent E. C. 
Warriner, of Saginaw. Mr. Warriner has 
a high ideal of the mission of college edu- 
cation, but he does not advocate the college 
course for every high school student, nor 
does he believe in the high school course 
which fits only for college. 

Another Michigan superintendent who 
believes in commercial education and the 
importance of the commercial teachers to 
the community is Mr. E. E. Gallup, of 
Monroe. Mr. Gallup emphasized the neces- 
sity for the permanency of the commercial 
teachers’ positions and better salaries for 
commercial teachers. 

Mr. J. C. Walker of the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company talked from the 
business man’s standpoint on “What the 
Business Man Requires of the Graduate.” 
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The officers for next year are: Chair- 
man, Mr. D. W. McMillan, Western High 
School, Detroit, and Secretary, Miss Carrie 
Kempster, Coldwater. 


New Mexico Meeting 


The New Mexico State Educational As- 
sociation met in Albuquerque on November 
24, 1914. The commercial section was 
well attended and a splendid program was 
carried out. Mr. Leo Douglas, Silver 
City, advocated longer and more thorough 
courses in the high schools. Mr. L. K. 
Cochrane of State College made a plea for 
more thoroughly prepared commercial 
teachers, and Mr. P. E. Leavenworth, Al- 
buquerque High School, discussed the live 
topic of office training. The newly-elected 
officers are: Chairman, Mr. E. M. Webb, 
Raton; Secretary, Mr. P. E. Leavenworth, 
Albuquerque ; Department Committee, Miss 
Lillian Kieke, Silver City, Miss Gladys 
Carroon, Las Cruces, and Mr. A. W. Will- 
hoyt, Albuquerque. 


oOo 
Too Busy to Read? 
TY annual report of the Gary (Ind.) 


Public Library contains the follow- 

ing verses, which might well be 
printed on cardboard and hung in school 
library rooms: 


“An hour with a book would have brought 
to his mind 

The secret that took him a whole year to 
find. 

The facts that he learned at enormous ex- 
pense 

Were all on a library shelf to commence. 

Alas! for our hero; too busy to read, 

He was also too busy, it proved, to succeed. 


“We may win without credit or backing or 


style, 

We may win without energy, skill or a 
smile, 

Without patience or aptitude, purpose or 
wit— 

We may even succeed if we're lacking in 
grit; 

But take it from me as a mighty safe 
hint— 

A civilized man cannot win without 
print!” 
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Well-directed, Intelligent Enthusiasm 
By Mrs. E. M. Platt, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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spokesman of the clan. 























HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article ““O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate’’ which will appear in the?;May 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 


The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for ““beauty’’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


The Second Annual Contest 
| = is the announcement for which 


our members have been waiting— 

the announcement of the second an- 
nual contest in the O. G. A. Department. 
The first contest was a wonderful success 
in every way—in the large number of par- 
ticipants and the very artistic specimens 
of shorthand writing secured. Let us see 
if we cannot make the second contest even 
better and bigger—we can if you will do 
your part. You will have a little time 
to practice now, if you haven't been pre- 
paring for this announcement. The con- 
test is going to be held open until April 20 
so as to give those who have put off their 
practice work every opportunity to win 
one of the prizes. But start work now; 
don’t delay any longer. Practice, prac- 
tice, practice, until you feel that you have 
done the very best that is in you. Don’t 
be satisfied with anything less than that. 





“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. 


6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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This department is the official 
Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 







The Two Divisions 
This year we are going to inaugurate a 


new feature in the contest. We know we 
have some splendid writers in the ranks of 
our shorthand teachers, and we are going 
to offer a special inducement to those 
writers to take part in this test of artistic 
skill. We are going to divide the contest 
in two sections—one exclusively for 
teachers of shorthand, and the other for all 
other writers of Gregg Shorthand. We 
think that this division of the contestants 
will stimulate our teachers to send in their 
own papers, and to do their best to carry 
off their share of the contest honors! Our 
teachers have been very much interested in 
the O. G. A. Department, but their in- 
terest has been shown mainly in sending 
in clubs of their students’ tests. Now we 
want them to send in their own papers for 
entrance in the affair of the year! 


The Prizes 


For the finest paper submitted in the 
teachers’ contest we are offering a prize 
of $10.00; the writer of the second-best 
paper will receive his choice of a check 
for $5.00 or one of our gold O. G. A. 
rings. 

The winner of first place in the contest 
for stenographers and students will also re- 
ceive a check for $10.00; the one to whom 
second place is awarded may take his 
choice of a check for $5.00 or one of our 
gold O. G. A. rings. In view of the fact 
that the number of entrants in this division 
of the contest will probably greatly exceed 
that of the teachers’ contest, we are going 
to offer additional prizes of $2.00 and 
$1.00 for the third- and fourth-best papers, 
respectively. 

Of course we shall have an “Honorable 
Mention” list, but the number of names 
to be included in it will be determined 
by the papers received. 
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How the Army of Unemployed Impressed One of Its Hosts 
By the Rev. W. Montague Geer, D. D., Vicar of St. Paul’s 
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The Instructions the papers prepared. Be sure to write 


The copy we are giving for the contest your notes with black ink, using a rather 
may be written up in a single-column plate fine pen, so as to avoid the thick lines 
—2¥% inches by 7 inches—very easily, which would detract from the appearance 
and that is the way we should like to have of your paper and count against you in 
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the “final reckoning.” Of course, those 
who are sending in the test merely for 
consideration for membership and do not 
wish to enter the contest need not use the 
black ink; but we should like to have 
every one of you try to secure first place! 
Don’t forget that the little fee of twenty- 
five cents must accompany each paper 
sent in to us. 

In order to conduct the contest in the 
fairest manner possible, we shall have to 
rule out the winners of last year’s contest. 
We regret the necessity for this, but we 
know that those affected by the condition 
will appreciate the situation. 

You will find the “contest copy” given 
at the end of this department. 


Our Teachers’ Co-operation 


The clubs of papers are coming in regu- 
larly from our teachers, and we are glad 
that we can always depend upon them to 
do their share of the work of the depart- 
ment. 

Miss Edna F. Cole, who is teaching in 
the high school at Leominster, Mass., 
writes: 

I am inclosing copies of the December test 
of the O. G. A. Department, written by three 
of my pupils. 

These are the first we have had the courage 
to send in, but if they meet with your approval 
I am sure you will hear from us again, and we 
anxiously await the verdict. 

These may be the first papers, Miss 
Cole, but we sincerely hope that they will 
not be the last. We know that you will 
find the students will be greatly encour- 
aged by the O. G. A. Certificates, and 
that even if they are not successful in the 
tests they will not deem the time spent 
on the work altogether wasted. They 
will gain a great deal from the corrections 
and suggestions, and will work all the 
harder to attain the Certificate. 

Miss Eva Jessup, of the Walla Walla 
High School, Walla Walla, Wash., sends 
the following letter with her club of test 
papers: 

I am sending you nineteen copies of the De- 
cember test, a paper from each member of my 
advanced shorthand class, and a money order 
for $4.75 to cover the fees. I am rather proud 
of the fact that the entire class is trying for 
Certificates. I gave them general directions as 
to paper, ink and margins, but refused to give 
any assistance with the test material. I have 
not read over their papers, and shall be as 
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anxious as they to know the result. The name 
of the writer is given on the back of the 
test paper. Please send the Certificates to me, 
as the principal of our high school wishes to 
present them to the winners in general assem- 
bly. He believes this indicates scholarship, 
and wishes to honor these students as we do 
our football heroes. 

This class will finish their course next June. 
At present the average speed of the class is 
eighty-five words a minute, although five or 
six pupils can take at from 110 to 125 words 
a minute. The best thing about them is that 
they are hard workers and enthusiastic writers 
of Gregg Shorthand. 


We were also glad to receive a club of 
ten papers from the commercial depart- 
ment of the State Normal School, at 
Whitewater, Wis. These pupils have been 
studying under the direction of Miss Inez 
A. Slater. The work is very creditable, 
and we hope to receive other tests from 
this school. In her letter, Miss Slater 
writes that this is the first work sent in 
from the Normal School; we trust that 
competition for the O. G. A. Certificate 
will be made a regular feature of the work 
from now on. 


An Interesting Case 


We know our readers will be particu- 
larly interested in the letter we are pub- 
lishing herewith: 

Inclosed please find my copy of the article, 
“How the Army of Unemployed Impressed One 
of Its Hosts,” and twenty-five cents in stamps 
as examination fee. This is my application 
for membership in your noble order. 

My work may not satisfy you this time, but 
I send it to find out whether it does. 

I began to study shorthand this summer, 
June 24, without a teacher or any one to cor- 
rect my papers. I merely studied from your 
Manual, Hints and Helps, and the Gregg 
Writer. The instructions given therein are 
readable enough, so that I could get the prin- 
ciples, though I am a foreigner (German- 
Austrian girl), fifteen years of age, and but 
four years in this country. 


We know that the O. G. A. Certificate 
which we will send to this girl will be 
welcome, and we hope that it will en- 
courage her to keep up her work with 
Gregg Shorthand. Her work is splendid, 
and it is hard to believe that she has been 
studying the system such a short time and 
without the aid of a teacher. 


This Month's Plate 


We regret that we were unable to select 
a plate for publication from the speci- 
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mens sent in to us for consideration. Sev- 
eral of the papers were excellent, but 
we were obliged to lay them aside because 
the lines were too weak. This was the only 
trouble with the very beautiful specimen 
sent in by Mr. C. G. Linn, of the Omaha 
High School of Commerce, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. His notes are well formed, and 
the paper is arranged artistically, but 
it is impossible for us to publish it as the 
lines are too faint. When practicing on 
the contest copy, experiment until you find 
a pen that is well suited to the black ink 
which must be used for reproduction. It 
would be too bad to have your paper laid 
aside because the instructions for the me- 
chanical preparation of the work were not 
complied with. 


A Correction 


Last month we mentioned that Miss 
Tillie M. Hanson, one of our O. G. A. 
members, wished to correspond with other 
members. In making the announcement 
we inadvertently neglected to give her 
address! In commenting on this, Miss 
Hanson writes: 


How can the readers of the O. G. A. obey 
your orders to do their part without the magic 
“Allegan, Mich.”? That is, of course, all that 
is necessary. The postman knows me (to his 
sorrow, perhaps) well enough without the 121 
River Street. 


With this further information, those 
who became interested last month will. be 
able to write to Miss Hanson. Incident- 
ally, we might state that Miss Hanson will 
reply to all cards received. If all the 
cards from Allegan are as pretty as the 
ones we have received from her, we know 


you will consider them quite an addition 
to your collection! 


OQ 
The Contest Article 


We have chosen a very short article 
for the contest copy, so that you may write 
it in a space 214 inches by 7 inches with- 
out difficulty. After you have given as 
much time as you can possibly spare to 
practicing the article, send in your very 
best transcript. We want every one of 
our readers—those who are already mem- 
bers and those who have not yet tried for 
membership—to take part in this big event. 


Genius Allied to Melancholy 


Perhaps we may safely say that the mind 
of every great man is shadowed by melancholy. 
Greatness is not an easy triumph; toil, suf- 
fering, and fear darken the path which leads to 
fame; the final victory scarce compensates for 
that which was endured in achieving it; the 
recollection of early trial saddens and softens 
later success; often the most ardent spirit 
would hesitate and turn back were it not for 
the consuming desire to excel, which impels 
the toiler onward and never permits his weary 
brain to more than briefly flag in its task. 
Melancholy is not pessimism. The pessimists 
are those who have never striven and succeeded. 
A touch of sadness tinges the minds of the 
greatest, the wisest, and the best. Truly great 
men are rare. Extraordinary combinations of 
circumstances alone produce them; there must 
be a meeting of the man and the event; both 
the mind and the occasion must be ready, and 
when the time comes, the great soul, taught 
patience, courage and sagacity, leaps to its 
opportunity, and the flood of enthusiasm and 
ardor overwhelms all obstacles; without the 
severe discipline of waiting, it could never 
have succeeded, but in the hour of triumph, 
the melancholy of past failure cannot wholly 
disappear.—Courier-J ournal. 


oO 


List of New Members 


A | Dorothy Bray, Buffalo, N. Y. D 


Helen Bray, Buffalo, N. 
Alice M. Agan, Walla Walla, Wash. iatve N. Brunelle, Rutland, Vt. 


Lyle J. Burdin, Walla Walla, Wash. 
|Albert F. Bushy, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Warwick C. Angus, Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada. 
B 


Annie J. Baatz, Great Falls, Mont. | 
Everett Bacher, Findlay, Ohio. 


Mildred Derush, Lebanon, N. H. 

Josephine Dougan, Broken Bow, 
Nebr. 

Florence Duncombe, Whitewater, 


is. 
Norma Dutcher, Whitewater, Wis. 


Bonnie Baird, Walla Walla, Wash. | Effie E. Cameron, Marengo, Iowa. F 


U. J. Barbel, Pratt, Kansas. 


| Alice Chapin, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Lester Barrett, Walla Walla, Wash.) W. L. Clovell, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Frank Farr, Blair, Nebr. 


Eleonora Bauch, Mankato, Minn. | Rosena Coates, Paris, Ont., Can. R. N. Faulkner, San Mateo, Cal. 
Pearl Beemer, Brantford, Canada.| Blanche Cowan, Bridgeport, Ohio. | Fidelia Feliz, Santa Maria, Cal. 


Chas. M. Biener, Tacoma, Wash. | Edith 

Johanna C. Bjornson, Buffalo, N. Y.! Ohio. és : 

Alice Blackman, Walla Walla,) a Cundiff, Walla Walla, Wash. au Fitzgerald, Washington, D. 
ash. ; i 


leanor Curtin, Washington, D. 


Crumrine, Dennison, | Emma Fruth Fisher, Charleston, W. 
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pay Foe7. —— i. | Helen Leonard, Walla Walla, Wash. Ss 
Leo rh Frainier, Buffalo. N. Y. | i: ro Leslie, Mcl-eansboro, n | Alphonzo Savarez, Lahaina, Maui, 
“lai j - Hawaii. 
L. G. Frey, Humboldt, Tenn. Claire Lund, Bessemer, Mich. i . 
Myra B. Lutz, Elizabeth, N. J soe pam oy ecrartesten, ¥,, Ve 
. . 7 -arl Schreiber, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Sesents Glester eli N. J M Ronen C. Solliday, Phillipsburg, 
Jos s > oss » Be Je , N. J. 
Ethel Gordon, Chicago, Ill. as W. MacCarthy, Bayonne, Carolyn Stoner, Reading, Pa. _ 
H eee Y acdonald, Denver, Colo. Mrs. Helen Stossmeister, Astoria, 


re. 
Barbara Hannerkam, Buffalo, N. Y. Ruth S. Maxwell, Cambridge, Md. Richard Swanson, Grafton, N. Dak. 
Carl S. Hemberger, Buffalo, N. Y. Mass. 4 ' 


Catherine Herzog, Mankato, Minn. | Frank McKinney, Topeka, Kan. T 
Herman Hilgerman, Rochester,N-Y. | Helen McLeod, Walla Walla, Wash. : : 
Nateie M. Hiller, Walla Walla, |. V. Mercer, Louisville, Ky. a * J. Thatcher, Northampton, 
ash . L. Mill lock, N ass. 
Herbert Hunt, Baker, Ore. . E. Miller, Havelock, ‘Nebr. Vera A. Toorance, Hastings, Minn. 
S. J. Hunt, Paonia, Colo. 3 C. F. Morgan, Los Angeles, Cal. Mildred Trethewey, New West- 
Orman E. Hunter, Colorado Springs, 4 . | minster, B. C. Canada. 
Colo. N Miidved Tucker, Lebanon, New 
Annie Neil, Buffalo, N. Y. ampshire. 
I - ; Tames Neis, Whitewater, Wis. | W. E. Turley, Bonne Terre, Mo. 
Emma Ingerslev, Blair, Nebr. | Monah Nichols, Whitewater, Wis. 
J P Vv 
Arthur Johnson, Grafton, N. Dak. | Bessie Palmer, Buffalo, N. Y. Florence Scott Van Gilder, Med- 
Cc. V. Johnson, Blair, Nebr. Ruth A. Parliman, Chatham, aR ite ford, Ore. 
Louisa Jones, Walla Walla, Wash. | J. Lee Pendleton, Roanoke, Va. C. E. Vincent, Douglas, Wyo. 
John Perdue, Orangeville, Ont., 
K | Canada. 
Maude L. Keen, Walla Walla, Wash. | A. L. Plummer, Scio, Ore. w 
Elli Kessler, Salt Lake City, Utah. | Marie Premersdorfer, Odell, Til. Nellie Weimer, Wooster, Ohio. 
| R | Isabel Weir, Seattle, Wash. 
1 | Bessie Weirick, Kendallville, Ind. 
Clara Lambert, Portland, Ore. Blanche Reed, Lebanon, N. H. Francis A. Welch, Lawrence, Mass. 
Maurice E. Lamprey, Salisbury, | Joseph G. Reinhard, Buffalo, N. Y.| Elvira Williamson, Hutchinson, 
Mass. William S. Riley, Philadelphia, Pa. Kansas. 
Loretta Lang, Le Sueur, Minn. Abbie Riordan, Washington, D. C.| D. Wisener, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Jeanette Leitch, Whitewater, Wis. | Lily E. Robinson, Pittsburg, Kan. Elizabeth Wood, Leominster, Mass. 


oOo 


A Book 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Progress Towards Shorthand Standardization 


TATISTICS that have been compiled 
S with the utmost care show that Gregg 
Shorthand is taught in the public 
schools of more than sixty per cent of the 
cities of the United States that have com- 
mercial departments. 

It is estimated that Gregg Shorthand is 
taught in at least seventy-five per cent of 
the private commercial schools and other 
schools and institutions in which shorthand 
is taught. 

To be very conservative, let us put it 
at sixty per cent for all classes of schools 
teaching shorthand. 

That means that forty per cent must be 
gained in order to accomplish the dream 
of the pioneers—a standard shorthand 
system for the American people. 

Last year the gain was about nine per 
cent and the indications are that this gain 
will be equaled, and perhaps exceeded, in 
1915. 

In considering these figures it is well 
to bear in mind that the forty per cent 
representing schools teaching other sys- 
tems is distributed among no less than 
thirty-three text-books ! 


As the years go by, there is less scope 
for making “converts” from the ranks of 
the teachers of the old systems. As one 
of our managers put it a few days ago, 
“we are getting down to the stubborn 
ceases.” There are very few progressive 
teachers now teaching the old-time geomet- 
rical system; but many of the older teach- 
ers are determined to hold on as long as 
they can to the system they learned in their 
youth. These are the “stubborn cases,” 
but even these are gradually yielding to the 
ever-increasing public demand for Gregg 
Shorthand, and to pressure from the school 
authorities. 

One most significant and encouraging 
feature of the progress of the system is to 
be found in its adoption by more than 
ninety per cent of the schools that are in- 
troducing shorthand for the first time. 

Our readers can assist in the establish- 
ment of a standard American shorthand 
system by urging local school authorities 
to investigate the system. In doing this 
they will be rendering a service to the 
community as well as to all who study 
the “lithe and noble art.” 
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An English Viewpoint 
‘ig leading business journal in Eng- 


land is Commercial Education, a 

weekly publication. Although it is 
edited and conducted by writers of the 
Pitman system, Commercial Education has 
been very judicial in its comments on what 
it terms “the battle royal between the two 
giants, Phonography and Light-Line.” 
An editorial in a recent issue shows that 
the editor has been profoundly impressed 
by the remarkable progress made by Gregg 
Shorthand in the past year. As the edi- 
torial gives a very good idea of how the 
system question presents itself to an ex- 
perienced observer in England, we are 
printing it in full: 


Wuicu System ? 


Little more than a year ago the question of 
which system of shorthand’ should be learned 
would have seemed quite superfluous, and most 
people would have replied, “Why, there is only 
one.” Now, however, we are obliged to confess 
that we hear the question being asked more 
and more frequently, and we are in the position 
of being very interested spectators of what 
seems like a battle royal between the two giants, 
Phonography and Light-Line. The latter is the 
newcomer and challenger, and the progress that 
it has made in this country during the past 
twelve months is certainly remarkable. Prob- 
ably its task was made easier by the bitter 
quarrel between the publishers of Phonography 
and the phonographic teachers, but be that as 
it may, it is a noteworthy fact that some pho- 
nographers of distinction, in “looking into” the 
subject of Light-Line, have passed rapidly 
from the stage of condescending curiosity to 
that of earnest inquiry, and appear well satis- 
fied with their efforts. Nor is the interest 
confined to individuals. More than one district 
of the Incorporated Society of Shorthand 
Teachers is agitating for the alteration of the 
articles of association of the society in order 
to allow of the inclusion of Light-Line mem- 
bers. Here and there, also, the schools and 
educational authorities are beginning to nibble, 
while there has been a good “bite” by the 
Worcester Technical Education Committee, who 
have established a class in Light-Line at their 
Technical School. 

Let it not be supposed that, in broaching 
this subject, we are advocating the claims of 
the new system over the old. We are not at 
present giving opinions, but only stating facts— 
facts which are of great interest to the short- 
hand world, and which it has a right to demand 
from us as an independent journal watching 
its interests. 

One claim which is put forward for Light- 
Line shorthand is the ease with which it can 
be learned, as compared with Phonography, and 


this certainly seems to be borne out by a com- 
parison of the respective text-books. This is a 
valuable claim, for we want, and want badly, 
a system of shorthand that the ordinary student 
can master in the Autumn to Spring session, 
and that will be mastered thoroughly, and not 
partially only, as is the case with the great 
majority of phonographic students. One of the 
teachers at a recent meeting at Sheffield, which 
we reported briefly in our last week's issue, 
stated that he found in the very difficulty of 
Phonography one of its great advantages. We 
cannot agree with him, and we find his philoso- 
phy too deep for our shallow minds. 

What, however, we want more information 
on is whether Light-Line can stand the test 
which we know Phonography can and does. As 
to the construction of the system itself, no 
eulogy, however sincere, no criticism, however 
biting, matters at all compared with this ques- 
tion. We shall, perhaps, be told that the sys- 
tem has abundantly proved its worth in Amer- 
ica. But the English are a strange people, 
and they want not American figures but English 
figures taken from the results lists of the ex- 
aminations of the Royal Society of Arts, of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Union of Insti- 
tutes, of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
before their sluggish natures can be aroused. 
It is an interesting position, for both sides 
seem pretty certain of success. If Phonog- 
raphy is as superior to every other system as 
we have been taught from the cradle to believe, 
then the interested parties need have no fear, 
while if Light-Line is all we are told it is, then 
its inventor also can face the issue with con- 
fidence. For our own part we say, and every 
true friend of commercial education will say 
it with us, let the best man win, and good luck 
to him! 


The use in the above article of the term 
“Light-Line” instead of “Gregg,” and 
“Phonography” instead of “Pitman,” illus- 
trates in a curious way the tendency of 
English journalism to avoid mentioning 
personal names. The last part of the 
article carries us back in memory over 
twenty years, to the time when we were 
introducing Gregg Shorthand in America. 
Then people scoffed at the evidence in 
favor of the system because it was from 
England—three thousand miles away. 
“Give us,” they said, “some American evi- 
dence”—and we had then none to give. 

Now the editor of Commercial Education 
demands that we give him evidence in Eng- 
land instead of America. It seems to us 
that he can find plenty of evidence of the 
success of the system close at hand. For 
instance, in the last Shorthand Champion- 
ship contest held in England, the Junior 
Championship was won by Mr. E. W. 
Crockett, of Liverpool, with less than one 
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per cent of errors. In that contest there 
were twenty-four writers of Pitman short- 
hand, and one writer of Gregg Shorthand 
—Mr. Crockett. All the judges were well- 
known Pitman writers, the Chairman be- 
ing Mr. E. A. Cope, the most militant of 
Pitman advocates. In addition to this, Mr. 
Crockett won a First-class Certificate in the 
Royal Society of Arts examination, and 
the First-class Certificate of the Royal 
Society of Arts examination is very highly 
regarded in England on account of the ex- 
treme difficulty of the matter that is used 
in the tests. 

The achievements of Mr. Crockett are 
merely illustrations. Each year will show 
an increase of evidence in favor of the 
system that will be thoroughly conclusive 
to impartial investigators in England, as 
elsewhere. 


oOo 
When Times Are Hard 
fey is always good for the 


energetic man engaged in a need- 

ful line. So are positions always 
being offered to the stenographer who 
is well prepared to fill them. Times 
never get hard for the really capable. 
Dull times only hit the mediocre or in- 
competent. But when work gets a little 
slack it is a good thing for all. It makes 
us think more about the quality of the 
work we are doing. So long as work is 
plentiful for everybody who wants it, 
there is small incentive to develop our 
powers to the highest efficiency. We give 
only such service as the conditions by 
which we are surrounded require. When 
there is over production and sales fall off, 
the rush ceases and quality receives first 
consideration. Those who cannot deliver 
the best quality of service have the time 
to attend school where their specialties are 
taught. When stenographers are out of 
work they can always improve their effici- 
ency by attending school. Nobody is ever 
so efficient that a school cannot help him. 
As the stenographer’s efficiency is in- 
creased, he rises to the class of ste- 


nographers from which the best positions 
are filled. Daniel Webster said there was 
always room at the top—for those who are 
qualified. 
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A Publisher’s Views 
On of the officers of a big publish- 


ing company was talking. He said: 

“At our annual meeting we voted, 
after the report of the managers, not to 
revise our shorthand text-book, or to pub- 
lish another, or, in fact, to do anything 
with shorthand. It is our opinion that 
Gregg is the system demanded by the 
schools, and it is foolish to compete in 
any way, as they have a fine text-book 
and an organization, equipped as no other 
could be, to promote that text.” 

A well-known representative of the com- 
pany put it this way: “First I would 
have to spend a good deal of time trying 
to convince the teachers and school author- 
ities that Pitmanic shorthand was better 
than Gregg, which is almost hopeless. 
Even if I succeeded in convincing them 
that they should introduce Pitmanic short- 
hand, then I should have to convince them 
that our book on Pitmanic shorthand is 
better than other Pitmanic books. The 
chances are that some of the Pitmanic 
shorthand publishing firms would get the 
adoption anyway, because that is their spe- 
cial field, and they have more literature 
on the subject. While doing all this I 
would have to neglect the books that I am 
really acquainted with and which I know 
best how to handle.” 

That seems to us to be plain common 
sense, and the logic of the shorthand situ- 
ation. 


oO? 
Brevities 


Among the recently organized local 
Gregg Shorthand Associations is one in 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. The meetings are 
held in the Lebanon Business College, of 
which Mr. A. G. Bauer is the proprietor. 

* * * 


In a recent letter accompanying an order 
for Manuals, Mr. George Buck, Principal 
of the Shortridge High School, Indianap- 
olis, says: “Gregg Shorthand has been 
adopted for use in the Shortridge High 
School and replaces the Benn Pitman sys- 
tem.” Gregg Shorthand has been on trial 
alongside the Pitman system in the Short- 
ridge High School in the past year, and 
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we rejoice to learn of its adoption in this 
famous school—one of the most important 
high schools in the Middle West. 


oa com 7 


A recent issue of the Daily Argus of Mt. 
Vernon, New York, contains a cut of our 
good friend, Mr. Charles M. Miller, of 
Miller School, New York City, and a notice 
of his recent unanimous election as presi- 
dent of the famous Siwanoy Country Club. 

* ~ * 


The annual election of officers for the 
Chicago Gregg Shorthand Association took 
place on January 14. During the coming 
year the affairs of the Association will be 
in charge of: President, Miss Blanche 
Boring; Vice-President, Mr. M. Barr; 
Treasurer, Miss Sophia I. Bal; Secretary, 
Mr. Harry Wellington. 


* 7 * 


A Rational typist who has made a record 
worthy of mention is Miss Georgia Kohler, 
a student in the Stadium High School, 
Tacoma, Washington. Miss Kohler was 
recently awarded a gold medal in the 
school speed and accuracy contest in which 
she wrote 55 net words for ten consecutive 
minutes with less than fifteen errors. 

oa * * 


We learn, from an item in the Sacra- 
mento Union, that the following writers of 
Gregg Shorthand have passed the Civil 
Service examination in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and have secured desirable posi- 
tions in the State Government offices: Alice 
Smith, Sacramento; Gladys Cunningham, 
Sacramento; Ida E. M. Frash, Napa, and 
Ruby Sawyer, Sacramento. 

We shall be glad to receive news of the 
success of other writers taking the Civil 
Service examinations. 


. * #*# 


The California Gregg Shorthand Asso- 
ciation held an enthusiastic meeting in 
Oakland on January 16, 1915. The pro- 
gram consisted of live business topics dis- 
cussed by prominent educators and business 
men. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Mr. J. E. Arm- 
strong, University of California, Presi- 
dent; Mr. W. E. Moore, Technical High 
School, Oakland, First Vice-President; 
Mrs. M. H. Howell, Heald’s Business Col- 
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lege, Oakland, Second Vice-President; 
Miss R. Donohue, Oakland Technical High 
School, Secretary-Treasurer; Mr. E. E. 
Washburn, John C. Fremont High School, 
Oakland, Representative to Gregg Short- 
hand Federation. 


. > - 


On February 23, 1915, Dr. William D. 
Bridge will celebrate his seventy-fifth an- 
niversary. It will be remembered that Dr. 
and Mrs. Bridge recently celebrated their 
Golden Wedding Anniversary. 

Doctor Bridge has been writing short- 
hand for sixty-three years, and he said 
to us a few days ago, “I am just as en- 
thusiastic about shorthand as I ever was.” 
He has always displayed a broad-minded 
tolerance in stenographic matters, and is 
keenly interested in all systems, and in 
the success of all writers of shorthand. 
For several years he has been the Libra- 
rian and Historian of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association, and has made 
many valuable contributions to the pro- 
ceedings of the organization. 

It is a great source of pleasure to the 
genial Doctor to receive postcards written 
in shorthand—any system—and we hope 
that many of our readers will contribute 
to his happiness on his seventy-fifth anni- 
versary by sending him postcard greetings 
in shorthand, addressed to 71 Snyder 
Street, Orange, New Jersey. 


* 7 * 


Gregg Shorthand has been introduced 
into the teachers’ college of Adelphi Col- 
lege, one of the leading institutions of 
higher learning in Brooklyn, New York. 
The work will be conducted by Mr. Ed- 
ward J. McNamara, author of “Methods 
of Teaching Shorthand” and chairman of 
the Commercial Department of the Eastern 
District High School, New York City. 
Classes will be held on Monday afternoons 
and Saturday mornings beginning Febru- 
ary 1 and February 6. These classes are 
particularly designed for teachers. Since 
Gregg Shorthand has been placed on the 
list of approved studies for New York City 
for a period of five years, the interest 
among teachers has been greatly intensified 
and the demand for teachers’ courses 
greatly increased. 
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A Sane Ideal 
Written by Miss Georgie Gregg 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 








THOROUGHNESS characterizes the successful man. Genius is the 

art of taking infinite pains. The trouble with many young people is that 

they seem to think they can put any sort of poor, slipshod, half-done work into 
their careers and get first-class products.— Dr. O. S. Marden. 
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‘Typewritin 
Off ce Tha 


S ee of Ideas for Typists 
Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom 


and 
g 


and Office Workers. Conducted by 


we 


all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 


A Daily Program for the Advanced Class in Typewriting 


HE department of office training at 
the Oregon State Agricultural Col- 


lege, Corvallis, Oregon, sends us a 
schedule showing the daily program fol- 
lowed by the advanced students in type- 
writing. The fifty-minute period is divid- 
ed as follows: 

Practice on new words in alpha- 


betical sentences .......... 5 minutes 
Alphabetical sentences, mini- 

mum speed 40 words a min- 

Oe ethan ds4nnas ese sagecen 5 minutes 
Speed work on 400 words..... 10 minutes 
Correcting and tabulating re- 

sults on above............. 10 minutes 
Transcription of new matter 

dictated from Expert Short- 

hand Speed Course......... 10 minutes 


Transcription of practice mat- 
ter dictated from Gregg Speed 
PRE bi sivwacsenconees 10 minutes 


50 minutes 


Total 


In commenting on this schedule the in- 
structor furnishes the following details: 


The hardest words in the alphabetical sen- 
tences are picked out and practiced for five 
minutes each day, just before writing the 
alphabetical sentences. 

Each week two new alphabetical sentences 
are assigned for practice. The student prac- 
tices these slowly at first, in order to get 
perfect rhythm and accuracy. His aim is to 


Name (Gross 
Ne i ds cde tea neeudend 807 
“Campbell, Fanmie ...........c.cc0e- 735 
WEN bab scccccsieccecsasesess 777 
CO BRI oc ccccscccccnsievccacs 676 
Bemenee, Cape 2. ccc ccscccccccses 601 

ED. cicd ténverstead ine seawene 508 
Leama, TMM onic ccccsccicccccccces 547 
OO Ds  ccecdcewiedewaweaes 473 
OCR MEE dncecseedudxsadtasnenn 468 
Tagg, VERA .....ccccccccccscccccce 497 


write them at forty words a minute by the 
end of the week. 

At present we are setting our goal at forty 
words a minute without error, striving for ac- 
curacy rather than for speed. New matter is 
given at the beginning of each week, and the 
student stays on the assigned 400-word selec- 
tion until the end of the week; if he writes 
it without error before that time he is given 
a new assignment. 

Each student files with the instructor a daily 
record of results in this speed work so that 
at the end of the week a comparative state- 
ment can be posted. 

Each day two hundred words of new mat- 
ter are dictated to the shorthand class from 
Expert Shorthand Speed Course, to be tran- 
scribed at the next typewriting period. 

Four hundred words in Gregg Speed Practice 
are assigned the shorthand class each day. 
Half of this assignment is dictated and read 
back in class. The other half is dictated to 
be transcribed at the next typewriting period. 

No oral dictation is given in this work be- 
cause of lack of sufficient time on the part of 
the instructor. As this is the case in so 
many schools at the present time, the good 
results we are getting may be a help to other 
departments having difficulty from lack of suf- 
ficient supervision. 

To date, in an advanced class of sixteen, we 
have two holders of the Underwood 60-word 
Special Credential Certificate, and three hold- 
ers of the 40-word Certificate of Proficiency. 
Before a name is submitted for a certificate, 
the student must hold an accuracy record of 
not more than one error a minute. 

The results of the following ten-minute con- 
test on new matter given December 15, 1914, 
show that this ruling has kept five students 
from receiving certificates: 


Errors Penalty Net Net Rate 
6 30 77 78 
9 45 690 69 

23 115 662 66 
14 70 606 61 
11 55 5AG 55 
10 50 458 46 
19 95 452 45 
8 40 433 48° 
9 45 423 42 
17 85 412 41 


* Holders of Underwood 60-word Special Credential Certificate for speed and accuracy. 
** Holders of Underwood 40-word Certificate of Proficiency for speed and accuracy. 
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The regulation requiring accuracy rather 
than speed has been in force a little over 
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requiring accuracy, a short comparative 
statement is given, which we think will be 








one month. To show the good effect of of interest to teachers: 
Names of Students 
CAMPBELL POST WISE RATLIFF 
Date Errors Speed Errors Speed Errors Speed Errors Speed 
BEER. cccccvccces 22 61 24 37 15 36 17 28 
8 Seerrrrer ere 9 69 10 46 8 43 9 42 


The names of the instructors, Mr. Clyde 
Blanchard and Mr. Neil Baldwin, appear 
on the schedule, as the teachers in this 
school make it a rule to enter all short- 
hand and typewriting contests conducted 
for the students. That it pays for a 
teacher to be proficient in actual work is 
evidenced by Mr. Baldwin’s recent appoint- 


ment as personal stenographer to the new 
governor of Oregon. 

The daily program in the typewriting 
class is an interesting topic, and we shall 
be glad to hear from other teachers about 
how they plan the division of time so as 
to get the best results and to keep up their 
students’ interest and enthusiasm. 


eo 
Watch Your Margin 


N the vocabulary of the typist, the 
popular phrase “Watch your step” 
may be translated into “Watch your 
margin,” for the stenographer who would 
stand at the head of the profession must 
be a student of margins. There is a charm 
about the winding path through the woods, 
but the right-hand margin of the type- 
written sheet was never intended to be an 
imitation of its alluring twists and turns. 
Draw a pencil down the right-hand mar- 
gin of the typewritten page in such a 
way that it connects the last letters of 
each line. If the line calls to mind the 
eastern coast of North America, or a 
graphic representation of a streak of 
lightning, it is time to “watch the margin.” 
Of course the biggest problem in con- 
nection with the margin is the division of 
words at the end of lines. The diction- 
ary is the infallible guide for syllabifica- 
tion, and, if you make an effort, you can 
remember how to divide the words which 
you have once looked up. The usage of 
the best publishing companies in matters 
typographic is illustrated in their books 
and magazines. A careful study of the 


mechanical details of arrangement, punc- 
tugtion, capitalization, ete., will give an 
added interest to your reading, as well as 
a finish to your typewritten work. 

The following rules 


from the Year 


Book of the Plimpton Press will help you 
to form right word-dividing habits: 

Always avoid the unnecessary division of a 
word. Carry the whole word over whenever 
consistent with good spacing. 

Divide a word as it is naturally divided in 
correct pronunciation, rather than according 
to derivation: e. g., knowl-edge, not know-ledge; 
but divide according to meaning and deriva- 
tion as far as is compatible with good spacing 
and pronunciation: e. g., dis-pleasure, not 
displeas-ure. 

A single consonant between two vowels 
should be joined with the first vowel if short, 
but with the latter if long: e. g., riv-er, ri-val; 
but avoid dividing words as short as these if 
possible. 

When two consonants come together between 
two vowels, divide the consonants: e. g. mil- 
lion, struc-ture. 

When three consonants come together be- 
tween two vowels the first of which is short, 
divide after the first consonant: e. g., han-dle, 
chil-dren, frus-trate, etc. 

Always avoid two-letter divisions. 

Never allow more than two divisions in suc- 
cessive lines. 

Never allow a division at the end of the 
last full line of a paragraph. 

Never divide a word of four letters. Avoid 
dividing words of five or six letters, if possible. 

Avoid dividing an amount that is stated in 
figures. 

Avoid dividing a word in the past tense, 
pronounced as one syllable: e. g., beamed. 

Avoid the separation of two initials of a 
person’s name, or such combinations as B.C., 
A. M. 

Avoid a divided word that will appear on 





a. 








} 
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the last line of one page and the top line of 
the next page. 

In compound words avoid additional hyphens: 
e. g., music-lesson, not music-les-son. 


If you begin to “watch the margin” you 
will find the division of words an interest- 
ing study, and you will learn to feel the 
pride of a craftsman in turning out type- 
written work which is artistic in arrange- 
ment, as well as perfect in typography. 


Psychology Applied to Typography 


HAT are called “typographical er- 
W rors,” besides being the pest and 

humiliation of both journalism 
and the wider domain of which journalism 
is a humble but not unimportant part, 
also have a psychological interest that only 
recently has been realized. Every one of 
them, it is now known, is significant of a 
discoverable something as to the function- 
ing or condition of its maker’s mind. Not 
infrequently, of course, they are the results 
of mere carelessness or incompetence, but, 
as is the case with slips of the tongue 
and pen, they often reveal to the amateur 
psychanalyst, and still oftener to the ex- 
perienced one, a desire or intention which 
may or may not have been known to the 
blunderer himself. 

Whoever wishes to experiment in this 
interesting and not unfruitful domain might 
try his hand at elucidating a truly queer 
typographical error which appeared in this 
paper recently. It was in the reproduc- 
tion of four lines from another paper that 
formed the beginning of one of our edi- 
torial articles. The “copy”—dgood clear 
print, by the way—read: “The Full Crew 
bill was decisively defeated by 3 to 1.” 
It appeared in The Times: “The Full 
Crew bill was decisively defeated by 3,101” 
—which, for the writer of the article, was 
exasperating, as well as wrong, particu- 
larly as the next sentence of the quotation 
disclosed the error by saying: “In St. 
Louis the vote stood 64,517 nay to 49,931 
yea.” 

Why and how the “3 to 1” changed to 
“3,101” is not very hard to guess, but 
more difficult of explanation was the recent 
substitution of the word “caribou” for “car- 
bon” in a Times review of a scientific book 


on the elements that enter into the com- 
position of living beings, and much more 
amusing, certainly, was what is perhaps 
the most famous of typographical errors— 
the one that turned “the Great I Am” into 
“the Great 9 A. M.” 

No psychologist, so far as we know, has 
yet tackled the problem, long since given 
up by people having to do with printing— 
the problem which lies in the too familiar 
fact that a blunder which is invisible to 
human eyes while in copy or proof becomes 
as big as two large houses as soon as it 
gets into the paper.—The New York 
Times. 


o 
How to Teach Spelling Effectively 


HE teaching of spelling is an ever- 
present problem in the commercial 
schools, as well as in the “grades” 

and high schools of the country. Accord- 
ing to the “Teachers’ College Record,” 
January, 1912, tests made in the various 
grades seem to prove without a doubt that 
much better results will be obtained when 
the lesson is taught in school, than when 
the child studies at home. The fact was 
established, also, that by this method 
there is a greater economy of time. By 
means of the close concentration that the 
teacher can obtain as much is accom- 
plished in ten minutes of class study as 
the child left to his own devices accom- 
plishes in double that time. A_ brief 
statement of this method of teaching 
spelling in the school that made the experi- 
ment follows: 


Steps in Teaching Spelling 
1. Write one of the words on the blackboard 
and teach it in accordance with the following 
plan. Then write the next word, teaching it in 
the same way. Continue in this way throughout 
the list. 

(a) While writing the word, pronounce it 
distinctly. 

(b) Develop the meaning orally either 
by calling for a sentence using the word or 
by giving its definition. 

(c) Divide word into syllables. Call on 
pupils to spell orally by syllables. Have them 
indicate what part of the word presents dif- 
ficulties, or whether the word contains parts 
they already know. 

(d) Have pupils write the word, pro- 
nouncing it softly as they write. 
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(e) Allow the class a moment in which 
to look at the word again, and then have 
them close their eyes and try to visualize it, 
or use any other device of a similar nature. 
Have considerable repetition, both oral and 
written. 

2. After the various words of the day’s 
lesson have been studied in this way, allow a 
few moments for studying again the whole list, 
suggesting that each pupil emphasize the words 
he thinks most difficult. This time should be 
limited so that every pupil will attend vigor- 
ously and intensively. Call upon pupils indi- 
vidually and in concert to spell the whole list 
without looking at the board. Refer them to 
the board again when they hesitate. 

3. Erase all words from the blackboard and 
dictate to the class, using each word in a sen- 
— first, then pronouncing it distinctly 
alone. 


Mrs. Frances Effinger-Raymond—now 
manager of the Pacific Coast office of the 
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Gregg Publishing Company—used this 
method _of teaching spelling in Gregg 
School more than ten years ago with most 
successful results, using as a text, Words, 
Their Spelling, Pronunciation, Definition 
and Application. 

It will be noted that the method em- 
phasizes five points: 1, visualization of 
the word as it actually appears in print 
or writing; 2, pronouncing the word as it 
is written; 3, developing the meaning of 
the word; 4, using each word in a sen- 
tence; 5, frequent reviews to secure repe- 
tition. This is exactly what Words ac- 
complishes. And it accomplishes it in a 
way that wins the interest of the student 
and makes him take a live interest in a 
subject that is avoided when possible by 
most students. 


Remington Notes 


HE first 1915 issue of Remington 

Notes is on our desk, and in ap- 

pearance and subject matter it is 
worthy of all its predecessors. 

The first feature that meets our eye is 
the leading article entitled “Confessions 
of a Dictator,” by Dr. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, the eminent novelist. During his 
long career Dr. Brady has had experience 
with many stenographic secretaries, and 
in this article, which is written especially 
for Remington Notes, he gives them all 
a lot of sound, helpful advice woven into 
a story so full of human interest that no 
stenographer and typist should fail to 
read it. 

The article on the “Super-Remington,” 
as Miss Remington sees it, describes the 
Remington Adding and Subtracting Type- 
writer and the field which it opens for 
the typist. The timeliness of the title 
“Super-Remington” in these days of 
“supermen,” ‘“‘super-dreadnoughts,” etc., 
will impress every one. 

The article “The Error-Proof Opera- 
tor” gives every typist rich food for 
thought. The Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany is conducting a great propaganda on 
this subject, an important feature of which 
are the contests which occur at every 


Remington office semi-annually, at which 
every operator who writes 60 words a min- 





ute or better for fifteen minutes, absolutely 
without error, wins a new Remington type- 
writer. 

Any stenographer whose name is not al- 
ready on the mailing list can get Reming- 
ton Notes regularly by addressing a letter 
or card to the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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How It Feels to Succeed 
M «i ETHEL GORDON, Chicago, 


winner of first place in the Decem- 

ber Prize Design Competition, 
sends us the following graphic picture of 
how she felt when she received the maga- 
zine containing the announcement of her 
success: 


Before After 
Receiving Receiving 
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Do not leave a lesson until you know 
it absolutely. Thoroughness in the begin- 
ning means more rapid progress later. 
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You Must Do Your Own Climbing—I 
Written by Miss Mary Aaron, New York City 
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You Must Do Your Own Climbing—II 
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You Must Do Your Own Climbing—III 
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Rumbles From Railway Rambles 
By William R. Foster, Rochester, N. Y. 


HEN a very small youngster I 
W remember traveling around with 

my father. During these jour- 
neys nothing impressed me so much as the 
different things about a railroad, the 
mystery of what the telegraph instruments 
were clicking out, the meaning of all the 
colored lights flashing through the dark 
night while the powerful locomotive ahead 
rushed on. Railroad life then, as now, had 
a lure that could not be resisted. Possibly 
it is this “charm” about railroading that 
keeps many of us in the service year after 
year. 

However, railroading is no dream; it 
means plenty of hard work to most of us. 
Don’t get the impression that to be a rail- 
road stenographer is a sure way to fame 
and fortune. Despite the many highly- 
colored pictures painted by those who 
know little about what railroading really 
is, a railroad stenographer does not usually 
start in at $75.00 a month and rise to 
$150.00 in a miraculously short time. Fre- 
quently $55.00 is a good beginning salary, 
—in fact, beginning salaries are often so 
low that girls have to be employed, al- 
though men are always preferred. I have 
known of several cases where rates were 
juggled in order to pay the stenographer 
enough to get him. That is, an office has 
an authority for a stenographer at, say, 
$50.00, and a clerk for $60.00; the stenog- 
rapher will not accept the $50.00 salary, 
so a clerk is obtained at $50.00 and the 
stenographer is given the $60.00 rate. Of 
course, it is an old trick to have office help 
that do not appear on the office pay-roll. 


They are lampmen at some distant point 
which oftentimes they have never seen; or 
they are laborers, although they have never 
done a stroke of manual labor in their 
lives. 

Everything Matter of Record 


Railroading is peculiarly a business done 
by forms, reports and letters—letters upon 
letters even though the offices correspond- 
ing are but a stone’s throw apart or on 
the same floor. Everything must be made 
a matter of record for the sake of having 
it recorded and also because if matters 
are not in black and white, some one is 
sure to “come back” at you. If you have 
the papers, you can snap your fingers; 
if not, you have to take your medi- 
cine—and how some men do love to make 
the other fellow take nauseous doses! 
Naturally, if you are under another official, 
you have to swallow many medicines you 
don’t have to take from a subordinate. 
That is one of the advantages of working 
in the “main office.” 


About Promotion 


Because everything is made a matter of 
record, stenographers are necessary; thus 
they have an opportunity to see how the 
main wheels of the railroad game go 
round. However, don’t get the impression 
that just being in a railroad office—high 
up, if possible—is all you should look out 
for. Many high officials have risen from 
the rank of stenographer, but if you will 
carefully look over the careers of such men 
you will invariably find that they were in 
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the operating or traffic departments. In 
the mechanical lines merely knowing the 
correspondence end of the game is not suf- 
ficient to gain promotion; a working knowl- 
edge of that particular part of the business 
is absolutely necessary; that is why men in 
these lines do not always have a good 
knowledge of English. They know the 
practical workings of their end from hard 
service outdoors. They realize their de- 
ficiencies and know they need good ste- 
nographers to cover up their failings in 
grammar, etc. For such stenographers they 
are often willing to pay high, provided they 
can get a good rate authorized. The greater 
financial inducement may lead some stenog- 
raphers to get into such lines of railroad 
work, but for one desiring to be eventually 
promoted to something higher, such posi- 
tions should be shunned carefully. They 
lead nowhere but to disappointment. 


Ability Not Always Recognized 


All that I have said so far applies to 
those “having the goods.” “Pull” still 
prevails in the railroad business, but to a 
much smaller degree than in the classified 
civil service—strange as this may sound. 
Sometimes ability is not recognized in the 
position you happen to land. You then 
have the opportunity to stay or get out if 
matters get too strenuous. Books and 
articles on success say ability always 
counts everywhere; what should be said is 
that ability can be downed by any one. 
If it isn’t recognized where you are, get 
out quickly and find out where it will be 
recognized. 


Letters and Statement Work 


Letters form a large part of the rail- 
road stenographer’s work; most of the rest 
of it consists of statements, invoices, ship- 
ping memos, etc. The more subordinate 
the office in which you may be located, the 
more likely you will have to make out 
statements. “New York” (that is what 
the subordinate offices mean by that indefi- 
nite power above them eagerly waiting to 
pounce upon them for every picadillo), 
wants statements covering this, that and 
the other thing at such and such a time. 
Woe betide the stenographer who is be- 
hind in getting them out on the right date. 
With due respect to some very _broad- 
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minded officials in deserved positions of 
authority, there have been those who do 
business almost entirely by forms, state- 
ments and correspondence. I know of one 
who claimed that all his business could be 
handled by an average clerk filling in the 
various forms covering every contingency 
he thought could arise. The only thing 
about his forms I ever heard criticised 
was that he left a blank space before “‘re- 
sponsible” in his form covering accidents 
to outsiders. It ran, “I consider the Com- 
pany responsible in this case.” He 
always filled in the blank with “not.” He 
further berated the poor victim of the 
railroad’s carelessness by telling him what 
a robber he (the victim) was for taking the 
good money away from the company. 
Needless to say, such men are now rare 
on the modern railroad. Politeness and 
fairness are now greatly in evidence. 





Tabulating Skill Essential 


From this you will see that a stenog- 
rapher must know how to arrange work in 
statement form quickly and accurately. 
Accuracy counts more in railroad work 
than neatness, although neatness is what 
brings you the praise of the boss if you 
are accurate. I remember when I had the 
civil service bee in my bonnet, I used to 
think the statements given to be copied in 
fifteen minutes would be my downfall. 
Well, when I got into one of the many 
departments I have been in, I didn’t think 
the civil service had anything much so 
difficult. In real work you don’t have the 
statement all written out for you to copy, 
you have to write out the statements, to be 
sure, but you have also to arrange the 
subject matter in good form. There is no 
fifteen-minute time limit, but if you don’t 
get your work out by closing time, you are 
given the privilege of staying until it is— 
provided, of course, there is a necessity 
for getting out the report that night. 


Getting Equipment 


Another of the advantages of being in 
the office higher up is that you can gener- 
ally get what you want in the line of equip- 
ment. The poor typewriting machine is 
the one that generally finds its way into 
the minor offices. 
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Gregg Writers Win Honors in Civil Service Reporters’ 
Examination 


HE first Court Reporters’ Examina- 
tion under the State Civil Service 
Commission of Illinois was held on 
October 3, 1914. Two separate tests were 
conducted, one in Springfield, and the 
other in Chicago. About one hundred 
stenographers and reporters took the ex- 
amination and in the 
list of eighteen success- 
ful candidates we rec- 
ognize the following 
Gregg writers who 
are personally known 
to us: Mrs. Cora 
B. Daugherty, Pontiac, 
Illinois, who won sec- 
ond place; Mr. Albert 
R. Livingstone, Spring- 
Cora B. VauGcuerty field, Illinois; Miss 
Sophia D. Wassmann, 
Chicago, and Miss Blanche Boring, Chi- 
cago. There are doubtless other writers of 
the system whose names are on the list, and 
we shall appreciate it if they will write 
us. It is expected that from five to seven 
appointments will be made immediately, as 
this number of reporters will be needed to 
cover the hearings before the State Public 
Utilities Commission. 

Mrs. Cora B. Daugherty, who stands 
second on the list, is only three-tenths of 
one per cent below the winner of first 
place, who is a reporter in Chicago. Mrs. 
Daugherty has had 
general _stenographic 
experience, but has 
done no regular report- 
ing work. After com- 
pleting the course in 
the Pontiac Business 
College, she organized 
a private evening class 
in Gregg Shorthand 
which she has been 
conducting successful- 
ly for several years. 
Her stenographic experience was secured 
in a law office in Pontiac, where she did 
general legal work until two years ago, 
when she established a public stenographic 
office. In addition to the public steno- 
graphic work, Mrs. Daugherty has been 








A. R. Livinestore 


employed by the State’s Attorney and the 
County Highway Commissioner. Her rec- 
ord on the court testimony and judge’s 
charge in this examination is the more com- 
mendable because she has had no special 
training for court work. 

Mr. Albert R. Livingstone, Springfield, 
is a graduate of the Illinois Business Col- 
lege, Springfield, Illinois. He began his 
stenographic career when he was fifteen 
years of age and he has been in the work 
for seven years. In September, 1911, Mr. 
Livingstone passed the State Civil Service 
examination and on December 1 of the 
same year he accepted a stenographic posi- 
tion with the State Board of Pharmacy, by 
which he is still employed. On two differ- 
ent occasions Mr. Livingstone has taken 
the United States Civil Service examina- 
tion, and each time has 
been successful. As 
evidence of the de- 
mand for stenog- 
raphers in the United 
States Civil Service he 
cites the fact that he 
was certified six times 
in the two weeks fol- 
lowing the receipt of 
the notice of his suc- 
cess in passing the ex- 
amination. Mr. Living- 
stone has done some general work in the 
reporting line, but he has had no court 
experience. 

Miss Sophia D. Wassmann, Chicago, is 
a graduate of the Gem City Business Col- 
lege, Quincy, Illinois, and a member of a 
speed class conducted by the Chicago 
Gregg Shorthand Association. Like Mr. 
Livingstone, Miss Wassmann is in the em- 
ploy of the Illinois State Civil Service 
Commission, holding a position as stenog- 
rapher to the Board of Examiners. In 
connection with her work she has often 
been called upon to report oral examina- 
tions of different kinds, and some of this 
work is of a highly technical nature. Miss 
Wassmann has, however, had no court ex- 
perience, and the court testimony and 
judge’s charge given in the examination 
were, therefore, new to her. 
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Miss Blanche Boring, Chicago, is also 
a graduate of the Gem City Business Col- 
lege of Quincy, Illinois, and a member of 


the speed class of the Chicago Gregg 
ae 


Shorthand Association. She 
has attended the reporting a 

class of Gregg School, a 
and has taken the Gurtler 
Efficiency Course. Miss 
Boring has been a constant 
student of general subjects 
as well as of shorthand. 
In the evenings she has 
taken the extension work of 
the University of Chicago, 
and she has made the best 
of every opportunity to re- 
port sermons and lectures. 
Recently, during her spare 
time, Miss Boring wrote a 
history of music and Whig- 
am’s Essentials of Com- 
mercial Law through in 
shorthand. In court work 


ern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 

tion promise a unique program for 
the meeting to be held at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York, April 1, 2 and 3. 

The program will be in the form of 
round-table meetings. Each one will be 
a miniature convention and will confine 
its discussions to a single topic. For in- 
stance, the Gregg round table will discuss 
Gregg Shorthand and allied subjects, while 
at the bookkeeping round table the papers 
read will deal with that subject only. Each 
meeting will be in charge of a leader. 
There will probably be ten round-table 
meetings. 

A local committee representing the pub- 
lic and private schools of New York has 
been appointed to arrange for the enter- 
tainment of the visiting teachers. As New 
York always does things on an elaborate 
scale, this committee will no doubt have an 
interesting itinerary ready to greet the 
commercial teachers. 

Information regarding the convention 


: various committees of the East- 
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oOo 


Convention of the E. C. T. A. 
New York, April 1, 2 and 3, 1915 
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she is absolutely inexperienced, never hav- 
ing been in the courtroom in her life. Last 
June Miss Boring won the silver medal in 
the shorthand contest conducted under the 
auspices of the Chicago 
Gregg Shorthand Associa- 
tion, of which she has al- 
ways been an active mem- 
ber. At a recent election 
of officers, Miss Boring 
was made president of this 
association for the ensuing 
year. 

The Gregg writers who 
passed this examination are 
without special training in 
reporting work and have 
had no actual experience in 
the courtroom. Their suc- 
cess in this examination is 
a tribute to their ability 
and ambition, as well as to 
the merits of the system 
of shorthand they write. 


will be cheerfully furnished by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. E. Fuller, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Del., or the Secretary, Mr. 
D. A. MeMillin, Central High School, 
Newark, N. J. 


oOo 


Control your hand. Make rapid transi- 
tions between words—don’t flourish your 
pencil. Every unnecessary movement de- 
lays the attainment of skill. 

- * * 

If you cannot read your notes fluently, 
there is something wrong with your short- 
hand outlines, and you should find out what 
it is before proceeding further. 

* + * 

Take a pride in acquiring fluency in 
reading. Read not only your own notes, 
but also the plates in the magazine. If 
you confine your reading to your own notes, 
you will not detect the defects in them. 
Train your eye by reading good shorthand 
notes, and your hand will imitate them. 
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Taking Dictation Over the Telephone 


T IS the ability to rise to an emergency 
that marks the difference between 
mediocrity and efficiency and taking 

telephone dictation is an emergency meas- 
ure in the average office. There is, how- 
ever, one large retail store in New York 
City, the Lord and Taylor Department 
Store, where taking telephone dictation is 
part of the regular routine. 

The November issue of System contains 
an article which describes the organization 
of the Lord and Taylor stenographic de- 
partment in detail. When the present of- 
fice manager took charge with full power 
of reorganization, she found that there 
was need for a complete change in method. 

The correspondence of the firm had been 
conducted after the usual manner. Each exec- 
utive employed his own stenographer, and in 
most cases the stenographers were actually at 
work only a part of the time. Interruptions 
by visitors and telephone messages, absences of 
the executives, detail office work—these were 
some of the representative causes that led to 
constant waste and inefficiency. 

In fact, a study of conditions showed that 
only a small portion of each stenographer’s 
time was devoted to the actual production of 
correspondence. The firm was paying for a 
service that it was not getting—was hiring 
stenographers to do the half-time work of office 
boys, at double the salary that should have been 
paid to boys. 


The story of how she went to work to 
eliminate this waste follows: 

The first step was to create a central steno- 
graphic bureau. To this end, twelve of the 
stenographers who had been scattered about 
the various offices of the store were selected 
and set to work in a single good-sized office 
where they were quite free from intrusion. 

The second step was to install a telephone 
switchboard that would enable each girl to 
take dictation over the wire from the executive 
to whose work she was accustomed. 

And the third step was to reorganize the 
correspondence work of the entire concern (with 


the exception of five stenographers in the pri- 
vate offices of the principal heads) so that this 
central stenographic department could handle 
it promptly and accurately. 


The results of the reorganization were 
highly satisfactory. The work at the pres- 
ent time is being done with a saving of 
fifty per cent in cost, and the working 
conditions are much more satisfactory 
from the stenographer’s standpoint. One 
of the attractive features is the afternoon 
twenty-minute rest period. This time is 
spent in different ways, but a favorite 
diversion is reading aloud by some mem- 
ber of the force. The stenographic depart- 
ment of the Lord and Taylor store con- 
sists of nineteen employees, who handle all 
the correspondence of four hundred exec- 
utives. The importance of modern equip- 
ment is fully recognized, as the following 
shows: 

The department consists of nineteen stenog- 
raphers. Their salaries range from eight to 
twenty dollars a week. Each is equipped with 
a desk of modern type and a chair adjusted 
to the approved height. One standard make 
of typewriter is used throughout, and each is 
furnished with noiseless cups, rubber keys and 
other labor, noise and nerve saving devices. 
Stationery, clips, rubber stamps and other nec- 
essary materials are arranged in the desk draw- 
ers in accordance with a prescribed plan, the 
aim being to place each worker's tools in the 
handiest place for effective work. Regular in- 
spection to see that this prescribed order is 
maintained, moreover, encourages neatness as a 
habit. 


The method of handling telephone dicta- 
tion is described below: 

At the right hand of the manager sits the 
telephone switchboard operator. As each call 
comes in for stenographic work, the operator 
connects the stenographer who is assigned to 
the work of that department. The latter 
promptly stops her typewriting, adjusts the 
telephone headpiece, and takes down the dic- 
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tation, which she transcribes in the regular 
order of its receipt. 

By this method, as the manager points out, 
the girls are kept constantly employed at the 
work they are engaged to do. If the dictator 
is interrupted, the stenographer resumes her 
typewriting, and takes dictation again when- 
ever the dictator is ready. No time is lost in 
waiting. And, of course, none of the girls can 
be assigned to do errands, interview callers, 
work on the files or be interfered with in their 
regular duties. The department is working 
effectively all of the time. 


The results of the use of the telephone 
are thoroughly satisfactory both to the em- 
ployees and to the management. 


The response to the following question 
indicates that many stenographers are at 
times called upon to take telephone dicta- 
tion: 

9. Are stenographers ever called upon to 
take dictation over the telephone? If so, under 
what conditions? Is any special training nec- 
essary to enable one to take telephone dicta- 
tion ? 


Mr. H. Frank Dawson, Cleveland, 
Ohio, writes of a concern with which he 
was at one time connected, in which there 
was considerable telephone dictation: 


It is not at all unusual that employers dictate 
“hurry-up” correspondence over the telephone. 
Such dictation is more or less frequent, depend- 
ing upon the location and nature of the business. 

It was the writer’s experience a few years 
ago to be connected with a large foundry and 
supply concern, whose office and shops were 
in different parts of the city. Quite a consid- 
erable part of the correspondence consisted of 
quotations and estimates, usually on “hurry-up” 
jobs, and the manager very frequently gave this 
matter to his stenographer by telephone, with 
the preface, “Get this out on such and such a 
train, sure.” 

These letters were by far the most important 
in the whole business, and had to be absolutely 
correct, as a mistake in a fraction might mean 
a loss of thousands of dollars. The stenog- 
rapher had little excuse for a mistake, however, 
as he was always asked to read back his notes 
over the phone. 

I think no special training is necessary to 
enable one to do this work other than that re- 
quired by any first-class stenographer. 

I find it a very common belief among inexperi- 
enced stenographers, that their work is to be 
simply straight dictation and _ transcription. 


While this may be true in some offices, yet the 
stenographer who is worth while, and who gets 
on, is the one who can adapt himself to any 
reasonable variation in the day’s work. Tele- 
phone dictation is a very reasonable variation, 
and any stenographer worthy of the name 
should be able to take it rapidly and accurately. 
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A stenographer who has taken consider- 
able telephone dictation is Miss Alice 
Spiller, Rochester, New York. She writes: 

I have often been called upon to take dicta- 
tion over the telephone. No special training is 
required for this work. Always have a note- 
book and pen or pencil ready, and as the tele- 
phones are usually on a desk or table where 
you can place your book, it is just as easy to 
take dictation this way as any other. I have, 
however, noticed that a pencil is much better 
than a pen for this work, as you do not have 
to stop to blot the page when turning over the 
sheet. 


Miss Carita Cutler, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, writes of her experience as 


follows: 

Quite frequently it has been necessary for me 
to take dictation over the telephone, sometimes 
from my employer and again from a member of 
his family. 

One of my duties is to take telegrams over 
the telephone. The telephone extension is be- 
side my desk, on which the notebook can lie 
flat, so that really it is no more difficult for me 
to take letters by telephone than to receive them 
from persons sitting near me. 

Perfect hearing and concentration are essen- 
tial, because noises are more likely to disturb 
one. 

If one is accustomed to using the telephone, 
no special training is needed in order to take 
dictation. 


“Practically all of my dictation is taken 
over the telephone,” says Mr. Douglas Van 
Horne, Seattle, Washington. He con- 
tinues: 

And, to tell the truth, I prefer that it should 
be, for people, as a rule, speak more distinctly 
over the telephone, and this makes the writing 
easier. Of course, if I had to hold the receiver 
with one hand, the taking of dictation over 
the phone would be difficult, but I don’t because 
my employer provides a head capped receiver 
and transmitter. This instrument is attached 
to the house switchboard like any ordinary tele- 
phone. Therefore, I can wear the headpiece 
all the time, and in order to take dictation all 
I have to do is to pick up my pen. 

Twice I have been obliged to take dictation 
over long-distance telephones and have been 
able to do it satisfactorily. Try it some time 
by getting a friend to dictate something over 
the telephone, then you'll get practical experi- 
ence in this line. 


Among other interesting contributions 
on this question are those from Mr. Jacob 
Stam, Paterson, N. J.; Miss Donnie Leh- 
man, Cameron, Mo.; Mr. C. V. Crumley, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Mr. H. E. Kemp, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Miss Edith Mook, Denver, 
Colo., and Miss Helen Turner, New York 
City. 
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Some Suggestions on the Training of 
Dictators 

8. My employer insists upon dictating the 
punctuation and upon spelling the proper 
names. Now, I can get the proper names and 
addresses from the correspondence or the of- 
fice records; and a thorough study of punctua- 
tion was part of my stenographic preparation. 
How can I convince my employer that I can 
look after these details without his assistance, 
and that he can dictate better letters if he 
will leave these matters to me? 


A defense of the dictator comes from 
Mr. A. A. Lang, Atchison, Kansas. His 
text is this: “After all, the man who pays 
the stenographer’s salary has a right to 
dictate just as he pleases.” Mr. Lang 
goes on to say: 


Probably your employer has been unfor- 
tunate in having previously had mediocre ste- 
nographers in his office. This may have caused 
him to form the habit of doing the thinking 
his stenographer should do. Then, too, his 
work may be of such a character that the 
punctuation is very important. With some men 
a misplaced comma might mean the loss of 
thousands of dollars and much litigation. You 
have heard of both. 

In discussing stenographers’ weaknesses with 
business men, most of them agree that punctua- 
tion is the greatest. The average school punc- 
tuation is not held in high favor by them, not 
that it is not taught well enough, but they 
realize that the reliable kind is largely the 
product of experience. While it is possible 
to look up the spelling of unfamiliar words, 
you don’t find ready-made punctuation | in 
books. Very few men pay attention to little 
details if they are positive that their ste- 
nographer will do it for them. That is the 
stenographer’s business. Your employer may 
have very good reasons for wanting names and 
addresses written in your notebook. 

Some men whose English is queer pride them- 
selves on their dictation, and possibly they 
have a right to, especially if their homespun 
product brings in more business than the pol- 
ished variety some competitor may be sending 
out. Many successful men are odd. Your 
employer may be such a man. Naturally, he 
will require careful handling. In time he will 
learn that you can be depended upon and he 
will let you do things your own way. Show 
him by your work, attitude and bearing that 
you know your business. 


The verdict of Mr. Gale S. Lee, Findlay, 
Ohio, is that the stenographer whose dic- 
tator holds himself responsible for the 
punctuation is “exceedingly fortunate.” 

It is not unusual for an employer to dictate 
the paragraphing, but as a general rule dic- 
tation of the punctuation of a letter is a very 
rare occurrence. However, I would consider 
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your “boss” ideal, and his stenographer exceed- 
ingly fortunate. 

Correct punctuation and spelling, especially 
proper names, is very essential in a business 
letter, and it appeals to me that you are re- 
lieved of a great responsibility if you are not 
required to punctuate your letters. Then, again, 
perhaps you have a large number of letters to 
write each day; if so, a letter already punc- 
tuated and proper names correctly spelled 
would greatly facilitate a transcription. Do you 
ever find letters that are incorrectly punctu- 
ated? If so, then why not tell your employer 
that your special preparation included a thor- 
ough course in punctuation and point out to 
him any questionable punctuation you may find, 
showing him plainly why it is incorrect? Prove 
to him your ability to take care of minor de- 
tails such as punctuation and spelling, and 
there is no doubt that he will be only too glad 
to shift that responsibility to your shoulders. 
Frankly, were I in your position, I would cer- 
tainly consider myself fortunate and rest easy 
on the punctuation proposition. 


And then there is the stenographer who 
believes that the dictator needs special 
training. Miss Emelyn L. Kemper, South 
Bend, Indiana, gives her experience as 
follows: 

I am quite of the opinion that business men 
who are to have anything to do with corre- 
spondence should be compelled to take a course 
in the art of dictation. Dictation is truly an 
art and comparatively few business men have 
learned this art. If the dictator would entirely 
forget the stenographer’s presence, and talk 
to his correspondents as though they were pres- 
ent, then the output of both dictator and ste- 
nographer would be of a higher quality. 


Mr. Walter C. Bradford admits that the 
dictator’s habit is a bad one, but he lays 
the fault at the door of a former inefficient 
stenographer: 

I am inclined to believe that this stenographer 
is timid and stands in great awe of the “boss.” 
Try to overcome this feeling and think of your- 
self as if you were his partner and friend. 

No doubt the spelling of proper names and 
addresses, and the dictation of punctuation is 
a habit that he has formed as a result of the 
incapability of some former stenographer in 
his employ, and if the matter is presented to 
him in the correct manner I am sure he will 
gladly discontinue the practice. 


Evidently the training of the dictator 
is part of the stenographer’s responsibility 
that we hear so much about. 


oO 


Charges for Translation 
10. Are there any established charges for 
translation? I have been asked to furnish 
typewritten copies of German letters and ad- 
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vertisements with typewritten translation. This 
work is surely worth more than ordinary copy 
work, but I am in doubt as to a reasonable 
charge. 


The charges for translation are not at all 
uniform. Some public stenographers 
double the charges for regular work; 
others add one-half the charge, and others 
base the charge on the time consumed. 

Miss Julia D. Ambrose, Westville, Illi- 
nois, has had considerable experience in 
this line, and her opinion is therefore 
valuable. She writes: 

I have done a great deal of translating from 
the Lithuanian into the English language, and 
vice versa. I have translated a number of the 
constitutions of the various Lithuanian lodges 
here, and while I am not aware of any estab- 
lished charges for work of this kind, or any- 
thing along the line of translation, yet I feel 
that it is certainly worth more than ordinary 
copy work. 

I usually charge from fifty to seventy-five 
cents a page for the translation of a constitu- 
tion, and, of course, this includes typewritten 
copy; fifty cents for an ordinary short letter, 
and from three to five cents a line for trans- 
lation of advertisements of not less than twenty- 
five lines. I have no fixed charges for short 
advertisements, as nearly all of the work I 
have done along that line consisted of more 
than twenty-five lines. However, I understand 
that some charge as much as ten cents straight 
for translations of any kind whatever. 

I shall certainly be interested in having a 
list of charges that others have found reason- 
able and satisfactory. 


ve) 


The Amount of Energy the Stenographer 
Expends 


11. Is there any way of measuring the 
amount of energy expended by a stenographer 
in the course of a day’s work? 

The problem of estimating the amount of 
energy expended by a typist is a favorite 
one. A recent clipping from the Oakland, 
California, Tribune estimates that a pres- 
sure of thirteen ounces is necessary to 
print a letter. The article continues: 

There are seventy-four depressions necessary 
to send the carriage across the keys for one 
line. That makes more than 910 ounces—or 
fifty-seven pounds in energy expended. There 
are ten lines to the average letter. That means 
3,570 pounds to the letter, and the average 
stenographer, writing fast, can get away with 
fifty letters a day! 

That means that the average typewriter ex- 
pends 28,500 pounds in energy for every day’s 
work, or a little over fourteen tons. A _ horse 
couldn’t budge fourteen tons. It couldn’t carry 


such a load in a day, no matter how the load 
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was placed. The man who carries bricks can't 
carry fourteen tons of them in a day. 


Miss Marjorie Cole, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, writes: 

The following, based on facts given in Cutting 
the Cost of Stenographic Service, published by 
the Remington Typewriter Company, gives 
some idea of the amount of energy expended 
in a day’s typewriting. I have never seen an 
estimate of the amount expended in other steno- 
graphic duties. 

“With the lightest running typewriter it takes 
about five ounces of pressure to make one im- 
print. That is, every time a stenographer de- 
presses a type-key, she exerts a pressure force 
of five ounces with one finger. With seventy 
type spaces in a line, she exerts a pressure of 
350 ounces for each line. In writing an aver- 
age letter, therefore, of forty lines, the stenog- 
rapher exerts a force of 875 pounds, consider- 
ably over one-third of a ton weight. Since 
typewriters vary in touch from a minimum of 
five-ounce key pressure to from twelve to fif- 
teen ounces, it is evident that there may be 
an expenditure of from two to three times as 
much force. 

“It is estimated that a force of one-half 
pound is required for each depression of the 
shift key, so that the average address and salu- 
tation, requiring twelve depressions of the shift 
key, will necessitate an expenditure of six 
pounds energy, to which should be added three 
pounds for each time the carriage is moved 
back against the spring tension—another ten 
pounds, thus making sixteen pounds energy. 
Add to this about five pounds for date, close, 
etc., approximately twenty-five pounds, exclusive 
of the body of the letter. Considering this as 
875 pounds, we have 900 pounds expended on 
the average letter closely covering a single 
sheet of letter paper (or perhaps a page and 
a half, allowing for wider margins). This is 
a low estimate, for it does not take into ac- 
count the many capitals required in the body 
of the letter, nor the number of times the car- 
riage must be moved back, which will bring the 
total up to close to 1200 pounds for a letter. 
Say a stenographer writes thirty such letters a 
day, 30 times 900 pounds, 27,000 pounds, or over 
thirteen tons a day, or, at the rate of 1200 
pounds to a letter, about eighteen tons a day. 
No wonder that the stenographer is glad to 
forget the clicking keys for a few hours, or 
that sometimes her nimble but tired fingers re- 
fuse to respond to the call for rush work at 5 
o’clock. Most men would feel entitled to a 
well-earned rest if they had pushed eighteen 
tons during a day, in addition to numerous 
other duties.” 

Miss Donnie Lehman estimates that she 
takes nine thousand steps during the day, 
but none of the estimates submitted takes 
into account the time and energy spent in 
taking dictation. Many stenographers, we 
know, welcome this part of the day’s work. 
They like to write shorthand and they find 
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the change gives a variety to the work 
which enables them to go back to the work 
on the typewriter with new energy. The 
average office worker objects to spending 
all his time in machine work of any kind. 
It seems that long-continued work on the 
machine is a great nervous strain, and the 
experienced stenographer naturally pre- 
fers the more varied work which falls to 
his lot. Many shorthand students in city 
night schools are machine workers—typ- 
ists, billing clerks, ete.—who feel that they 
must have a change, and who realize from 
office experience that a knowledge of short- 
hand will help them to get better pay and 
more varied work. 


Some Good Advice to the Beginner 


12. I live in a small town where there are 
no business schools and my parents cannot 
spare me to go to a nearby city for a regular 
business course. I have taken up Gregg Short- 
hand from a very good correspondence school 
and have been taking dictation in my father’s 
office for several months. The work which I 
get averages about four letters a day and I 
know that I must have more practice in both 
shorthand and typewriting. I am very anxious 
to become an efficient stenographer and a good 
business woman and any suggestions which 
your readers can give me will be appreciated. 


The advice from our readers is so prac- 
tical and helpful that we shall offer it 
without comment. Mr. Jacob Stam, Pater- 
son, New Jersey, writes about what he 
did under similar circumstances: 


I can thoroughly appreciate your case, for 
I have been in the same position. When I 
graduated from grammar school, my father, a 
building contractor, needed an assistant in his 
office, but he gave me time to take a course in 
bookkeeping and stenography in a_ business 
college. 

I finished the theory and dictation classes in 
three. months and then went into his office. 
Just when I entered, the great silk strike start- 
ed, and naturally business went down, so much 
so that I had not more than two letters a week 
dictated to me. Having learned shorthand in 
so short a time, I soon felt that much of it 
was slipping away from me. 

To overcome this I reviewed the Manual, but 
I found that I had some careless writing habits. 
I then turned my attention to some of the 
other publications of the system, and in these 
I found my salvation. I made a diligent use 
of the Gregg Writer. Hints and Helps for the 
Shorthand Student, the Gregg Reader, and 
Expert Shorthand Speed Course proved of 
great help to me. Office Training for Stenog- 


raphers I found very helpful in my practical 
work. I studied these during the evenings and 
found that many of the suggestions in them 
were the same as the criticisms offered by 
the teachers in school. In order to profit by 
this study, one should adhere to the texts very 
closely, as there is no teacher to enforce them. 

I would advise the questioner to give this 
plan atrial. Review the Manual often, practice 
shorthand plates, make use of outside sugges- 
tions, get as large a vocabulary as possible, and 
get as much outside dictation as you can. Each 
month the Gregg Writer also furnishes abund- 
ance of matter and information for the increas- 
ing of one’s speed in typewriting. 

The work in a small office gives plenty 
of time for outside practice, and Miss 
Donnie Lehman learned to utilize every 


minute: 

While taking practical office training I was 
placed in a small office where work, and com- 
pensation also, was very light. I only remained 
there two months, but it would have been more 
of a detriment than a benefit to me; the letters 
were dictated so slowly I would have lost speed 
and I might have forgotten my keyboard, had 
it not been for the fact that, fortunately, after 
I had been there a week, I hit upon a plan for 
practice. I got fine results from my typewrit- 
ing. I would practice from my typewriting 
manual, copy selections from newspapers and 
books and write them until I could get them 
without error. Then I would time myself and 
increase my speed. I alse practiced on simple 
words such as “right,” “the” and “them” until 
I reached a hundred words a minute. Poetry 
and tabulating stuff is fine practice, though the 
latter not very interesting. 

Nor did my shorthand suffer, for I had got- 
ten almost half way through the dictionary, 
writing the words in longhand and then the 
shorthand outlines. This also increased my 
vocabulary. 

If this ambitious stenographer would become 
efficient along these lines I would suggest the 
above and all the practical business her father’s 
office can afford. I also suggest that she solicit 
other professional and Lusiness men’s steno- 
graphic work until she is competent enough 
to hold a good, responsible position. It is a 
good plan to take down sermons and all kinds 
of dictation such as conversations overheard 
on trains and in other public places. Old letters 
may be found in the files and these may be 
dictated at night by some member of the family 
until high speed is reached. 


Miss Alice Spiller advises review of 
shorthand and special drill from catalogs 


and printed matter: 

I should say, first of all, practice all the 
shorthand plates in the Gregg Writer until you 
can write them correctly and at a fair speed 
from dictation. Be sure to transcribe all your 
notes. Also write in shorthand all other ma- 
terial in the magazine and then transcribe this. 

To refresh the mind on the theory and prin- 
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ciples of shorthand, review the Manual fre- 
quently. 

If you have any catalogs or printed matter 
referring to your line of work, write these 
out in shorthand and then transcribe. All of 
this work will increase your vocabulary and 
build up speed in both shorthand and type- 
writing. 

Get a good text-book on English and corre- 
spondence, or on the rudiments of commercial 
law, and study these. A knowledge of these 
subjects is helpful to any stenographer. 

Suggestions of special value were re- 
ceived from Mr. H. E. Kemp, Yeatman 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri: 

The first thing to do is to learn well the 
theory of shorthand. Work on your Manual 
and keep working at it, reviewing it over and 
over again until you know the theory thor- 
oughly. In connection with this, do not forget 
your shorthand penmanship practice, for easy 
execution is important. If you have any spare 
time during your day’s work, put that to prac- 
ticing shorthand. Make good use of the begin- 
ners’ lessons in the Gregg Writer. Copy and 
recopy, and read and reread, the plates in the 
Gregg Writer, and take a book, or newspaper, 
or magazine article, and copy and recopy it in 
shorthand, thus enlarging your vocabulary. 

Write all the shorthand you possibly can from 
dictation and conversation of all kinds and at 
all times when you have any opportunity. 
There are many sources of dictation one may 
have access to when one is anxious to get it. 
Take down ordinary conversation; go to church 
and take down sermons. At first you will be 
unable to take down all of them, but your aim 
should be to take down as many complete sen- 
tences as possible. Then, by all means tran- 
scribe all the shorthand you have written. 
Transcribe it on the machine, double or triple 
spacing the typewriting, so you will then have 


room to go over it and write it again in short- | 


hand between the typewritten lines. This will 
increase your shorthand vocabulary and also 
help you materially when you try to follow a 
rapid speaker. Then, too, it will instill confi- 
dence in you—confidence, the great and im- 
portant thing! 

Perhaps you know of other young people who 
are ambitious as you are and along the same 
line. Form a shorthand club and spend a part 
of one or two evenings a week writing and 
reading back to each other. Make it a rule to 
read at least once all shorthand written. 


io) 


Referred for Answer 


17. I should like to see a discussion of the 
legality of signatures other than those written 
in longhand. I have seen shorthand signatures, 


typewritten signatures, typewritten signatures 
with longhand initial, and a longhand signature 
written by a stenographer or assistant followed 
by “Per” or 
binding? 


“By.” Are such signatures 
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18. My employer said to me the other day: 
“You write shorthand well and your type- 
writing is neat and accurate, but you lack sys- 
tem in your work and you will never go far in 
business without it.” I do not know just what 
he meant by this criticism, but I should like 
to have the readers of the Gregg Writer give 
me their opinion on this point. 

19. I want to see a discussion along the line 
of how to handle daily correspondence with ref- 
erence to dictated matter. What is the proper 
method for a stenographer to use in handling 
matter from the time it is dictated until it is 
completed and the letters placed on the desk? 
I have seen many methods used and should 
like to hear from your readers as to courses 
which have been followed successfully in other 
offices. 

20. Will you kindly discuss the question of 
how a beginner may secure employment as a 
stenographer? I wish that some of your read- 
ers would tell how they got their first position. 


Jack, the Time Killer 


There’s a prospect to see in the morning; 
Before Jack attempts any work, 
He settles the war for an hour or more 
In a talk with the telephone clerk. 
He looks at a couple of letters, 
And sketchily skims through the news, 
And says that the dope bears out his fond 
hope 
That the Giants are going to lose. 


He goes out to luncheon at noontime, 
And sits ‘round and puffs a cigar, 
While he stoutly contends to a couple of 
friends 
That this fighting is going too far. 
He is back on the job at two-thirty 
And sticks till a quarter past four, 
Then he strolls to the board where the 
tallies are scored 
And “fans” for a full hour or more. 


At his home or hotel in the evening 
He plans out the Russian campaign. 
He tells all the bunch of his newly born 
hunch 
That the plans of the Allies are vain. 
He sits ‘round till bed-time deploring 
The prices of food-stuffs and cotton, 
Then he climbs into bed, wearied out and 
half dead, 
And wonders why business is rotten! 
—Author Unknown. 
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News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter 
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Building Speed 


HERE is considerable similarity be- 

tween the ordinary rules of build- 

ing construction, whether of small 
buildings or skyscrapers, and the rules 
governing the development of speed. 
Where only a slight foundation is laid, 
a building which places but a small burden 
upon the foundation may be erected. The 
severe strains and stresses common to 
great buildings can be endured only by 
foundations broad and deep and strong. 
In shorthand, we have the foundation, the 
superstructure, the rough, strong timber 
to stand the strains and stresses, the 
smaller parts to aid and assist the struc- 
tural outline, and then the refinements 
and finishing touches, the decorations and 
ornamentations. 

The foundation of shorthand is the the- 
ory. I am reminded here that thousands 
of young men and women have hurried 
over the foundation and have failed to 
give it the serious thought or devote to it 
the patient effort which it is rightfully en- 
titled to receive. In general building con- 
struction, it is the proper mixture of stone, 
mortar and water placed in proper rela- 
tion each to the other which continually 
resists, restrains and holds firm the bur- 
dens of weight and stress for which a foun- 
dation is intended. Again referring to 
shorthand, if we have not thoroughly mas- 
tered the theory our ability will be con- 
stantly lessened by our failure to apply 
the abbreviating principle or some more 
elemental theoretical principle. The 
trouble with most of us is that our founda- 
tion is only sufficient to support a struc- 
ture the size of a bungalow and when it 
comes to the matter of salary or of speed 
we expect in comparison a skyscraper. In 
Chicago, the buildings would naturally rest 
on a sandy and uncertain foundation, and, 


in order to make the foundation sufficient, 
caissons are sunk as deep as two or three 
hundred feet. The relative suggestion is 
that the builders make sure of their foun- 
dation even though greater effort is re- 
quired than where naturally the founda- 
tion is firm and strong. Hence, if you are 
not naturally bright, let us say—and this 
matter of knack and special fitness is 
largely a phantom—then you must build 
a sufficient foundation, even though it may 
take you a little extra time on this par- 
ticular portion of your speed structure. - 

Passing the foundation with the thought 
that its importance will surely be realized 
if you expect to build speed and efficiency, 
let us consider the superstructure. In 
earlier times in building construction, the 
same sort of material used in foundations 
was used in the supporting walls, but 
gradually there has come a change. The 
supporting timbers are now less rugged 
but more adaptable, less strong but more 
refined, less enduring but more ornamental. 
So it is with shorthand. The superstruc- 
ture is the greater familiarity and extended 
application of foundation material; less 
of the rugged elemental principles and 
more of the refinement and elegance and 
superiority which come from the use of 
the right material at the right time. To 
illustrate, the use of the principles in- 
volved in expressing R supports and vital- 
izes the possibility of ease and accuracy 
in transcription as well as brevity and 
clearness in writing. The rules for the 
omission of consonants and of vowels make 
that part of our construction material pli- 
able and elastic, so that with grace and 
elegance these parts may -be fitted into 
and become a part of a more artistic 
whole. Certain outlines must yield some 
of their substantive parts to produce the 
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List of “Opinion” Phrases 


my opinion 2 


in my opinion Y 


my opinion was 


my opinion on the 
subject t 4 


that is my opinion s 


I stated my opinion = 
Z 
I have stated my 
opinion yy 
—_ ce 


I have my opinion “i 


I have my own opinion 
I have no opinion ACL 


I had no opinion “Cc 


I am of the opinion Z 


s 
It is my opinion Gy 

Ss 
I gave my opinion yi 

? 


I have given my opinion 2 
your opinion é 
your opinion was L 
your opinion on the 
subject 


what is your opinion 


what was your opinion 


did you state your 


—~ 
opinion Ld 
C 
you have stated your 
opinion 7 
c 


you have your own 
opinion 


you have no opinion 


you had no opinion 


3 NYY 


you are of the opinion 
<7 


it is your opinion then —_ > 


did you have any 
opinion wT 


i 


it is your opinion that — 
Cc 


) 
4 
Z 


did you know his opinion 47 


what in your opinion a 


what in his opinion <y+ 


c 


tell your opinion 


&. 
t\ 


in his opinion 


his opinion was 


nt 


his opinion on the subject 


Qo 
4 
g 


he has no opinion 


<<, 
Cc 
he had no opinion => 
their opinion a 4 
their opinion was -—<, 
Cc 
their opinion on the 
subject i. 
what is their opinion - 


what was their opinion 277 
Cea 


is that their opinion ot 





they have stated their 


opinion 


they have no opinion 


they are of the opinion 


they have their own 


opinion 


in our opimien 


our opimon was 


our opinion on the subject 


we stated our opinion 


we have stated our opinion 


we have our opinion 


we have no opinion 


we had no opinion 


we are of the opinion 


that is our opinion 


we have our own opinion 


not in our opinion 


we told our opinion 


in her opinion 


she had no opinion 


it was her opinion 


state in your opinion 


whether or not 


how many in your opinion 
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artistic. Shorthand is more than utili- 
tarian; it is artistic. The architect in 
dealing with bricks and stones, with timber 
and steel can by properly assorting, mix- 
ing, relating and assembling, produce an 
artistic, ennobling edifice. So with short- 
hand. You can use the sturdy and obvious 
characters compelling response in a na- 
ture which craves the noble and artistic. 

In building construction, the coarser 
materials are refined and modified and 
made to produce quiet elegance or fantastic 
beauty. In shorthand from the develop- 
ment of a high degree of mechanical skill 
you may at all times and in all places 
make characters*of proper relative length, 
theoretically correct and with even pres- 
sure without producing an artistic appear- 
ance. You may, on the other hand, in- 
clude all these items, and, in addition, use 
the get-away stroke, the deeper curves, 
the rounded angles, the fuller circles and 
the more graceful execution, thereby pro- 
ducing a skillful page of notes appealing 
to the artistic sense of the writer and the 
reader. 

Hence we learn that there are at least 
two phases of shorthand writing which 
should receive our attention—the artistic 
and the utilitarian. If your speed struc- 
ture is going to be just a plain box com- 
posed of rough, sturdy timbers, eminently 
practical but dull of appearance, you will 
not find in your work that inspiration 
which would easily and naturally come if 
your speed building were more ornamental 
and artistic. Nature has given us the ap- 
preciation of the artistic sense of things 
to offset the drudgery of acquiring skill 
or mechanical technique. In the begin- 
ning, our shorthand characters are crude 
and’ awkward, and when we have com- 
pleted a page of practice there is nothing 
appealing about our work. It is only a 
plain appearing and fairly efficient method 
of sound reproduction. As we get along 
and become more skillful naturally our 
notes show more grace, symmetry and art 
and in our daily work we, because of that 
very fact, feel recompensed. The drudg- 
ery is lost sight of. Our admiration is 
stimulated by our work. Our work is 
stimulated by our admiration. We are 
keen to eliminate the crude and the plain. 
We feel a deeper interest in our daily work 
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because of the opportunity to introduce 
some educative and helpful element. 


The Practical Way 


Now surely you will be able to supple- 
ment the ideas which we can only briefly 
express in a short article like this. Build 
your future. Follow the plans and draw- 
ings of the architect. Apply these ele- 
ments of assembly and refinement of suit- 
able construction material not only to your 
shorthand but to your knowledge of the 
business in which you are engaged as well 
as to your personal conduct. No matter 
what your position is or what your salary 
is you can commence to improve, to be- 
come more skillful and to have a keener 
sense of the requirements of business. Day 
by day you can apply more fully than be- 
fore the splendid principles of the system 
you write. You can make your work more 
pleasant and profitable by handling it more 
efficiently. 


A 
Nt BD 


The Texas Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association 


At the sixteenth annual convention of 
the Texas Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. J. A. Lord, Houston, was elected 
president and Mr. Leslie Atchley, Dallas, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. Our 
readers will remember that Mr. Atchley’s 
experiences were narrated in these col- 
umns only a month or so ago. We have 
a personal acquaintance of several years’ 
standing with both Mr. Atchley and Mr. 
Lord, and we congratulate the association 
on its selection of such wide-awake, ener- 
getic and respected members of the fra- 
ternity to direct the affairs of the Texas 
state association for the coming year. 


oOo 


There is no excuse for idleness in the 
class room. Skill in shorthand writing can 
be acquired only by practice—writing the 
same forms over and over again until they 
can be executed with utmost facility. If in 
doubt as to “what to do next,” remember 
you cannot make a mistake in taking your 
text-book, and writing the forms many 
times—and this applies to simple words as 
much as to the more difficult. 
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Fire Insurance Letters 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


One Tick at a Time 


There was once a pendulum waiting to be 
fixed on a new clock. It* began to calculate 
how long it would be before the big wheels 
were worn out and its work was done. It 
would be expected to tick night and day, so 
many times a minute, sixty times that every 
hour, and twenty-four times that every day, 
and three hundred and sixty-five times that 
every year. It was awful! Quite a row of 
figures, enough to stagger you. Millions of 
ticks! “I can never do it,” said the poor 
pendulum. But the clockmaker encouraged it. 
“You can do one tick at a time?” he said. 
“Oh, yes,” the pendulum could do_ that. 
“Well,” he said, “that is all that will be re- 
quired of you.” So the pendulum went to 
work, steadily ticking, one tick at a time, and 
it is ticking yet, quite cheerfully—D. L. 


Moody. 
o 


No More Illegible Letters 


There is nothing more impertinent than the 
writing of scrawled, half-legible letters to busy 
men and busy women. There is no longer any 
excuse for the sending of such letters, and 
it should be stopped. 

Those that are poor—too poor to use the 
typewriter—and too ignorant to write plainly, 
deserve, and should have, the greatest consid- 
eration for any letter they may send. 

But the prosperous who scrawl their letters 
and send written pages that look as though 
the marks had been made by the ink-daubed 
feet of wandering chickens are an annoyance 
and an impertinence. 

Every man receiving a letter illegibly writ- 
ten, and especially the kind of letter which 
shows that the writer is proud of his illegi- 
bility, should promptly send the letter back 
and request that it be written intelligibly. 

This applies, unfortunately, to women who 
delight in foolish handwriting, and to whom 
it apparently never occurs that men may be 
too busy to read long, prosaic and half-illegible 
statements interesting only to the writer. 

There should be formed a society for the 
protection of eyesight and for economy of time 

-a society that would return unread ll 
illegible communications with a request that 
the author send them back typewritten, or sit 
down and spell them out with care.—From the 
New York Evening Journal. 


° 


Old Year, Good-Night! 


Old Year, good-night! A faithful friend 
You've been to us, and Heaven send 
You peace, as through the noisy night 
You take your long and solemn flight 
Adown the path we all descend. 


You brought us merry hours to spend; 

In gratitude we would forfend 

From you the thought of parting-slight; 
Old Year, good-night! 


Good-night, and when we, too, must wend 
Our midnight way your path to attend, 
Come, good Old Year, and bring a light 
To make our path a little bright; 
Not here, not now, let friendship end; 
Old Year, good-night! 
A 
Ww? 
New Year, Good-Morning ! 


New Year, good-morning! Come and bring 

Us days that smile and days that sing 
Out from the drifts of swirling snow 
That through the murky midnight blow 

And clutch with frosty hands and cling. 


Hark! how the joy-bells chime and ring 

Thy birth, and new hope set a-wing. 

With hands outstretched you come; and so 
New Year, good-morning! 


New courage greets their clamoring— 
The thought of friends, the thought of spring, 
Of kindly solace for our woe, 
Of happiness we're still to know; 
We wait your accolade, O King! 
New Year, good-morning! 
—Alexander Maclean. 


A Rich Inheritance 


“Think for a moment of that great, silent, 
resistless power for good which might at this 
moment be lifting the youth of the country 
were the hours for reading in school expended 
upon the undying, life-giving books. Think of 
the substantial growth of a generous Amer- 
icanism were the boys and girls to be fed 
from the fresh springs of American literature! 
It would be no narrow provincialism into 
which they would emerge. The windows in 
Longfellow’s mind look te the east, and the 
children who have entered into possession of 
their wealth travel far. Bryant’s flight car- 
ries one through upper air, over broad cam- 
paigns. The lover of Emerson has learned to 
get a very wide vision. The companion of 
Thoreau finds Concord suddenly become the 
center of a very wide horizon. Irving has an- 
nexed Spain to America. Hawthorne has na- 
tionalized the gods of Greece and given an 
atmosphere to New England. Whittier has 
translated the Hebrew scriptures into the 
American dialect. Lowell gives the American 
boy an academy without cutting down a stick 
of timber in the grove or disturbing the birds. 
Holmes supplies that hickory which makes one 
careless of the crackling of thorns. * * * 

“What is all this but saying that the rich 
inheritance which we have is no ten-acre lot 
but a part of the undivided estate of human- 
ity?”"—Horace E. Scudder. 
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Sit Tight: Don’t Rock the Boat 


Sit tight! Don’t rock the boat! That’s the 
watchword to-day. That’s the first duty of 
every American at this moment. That’s what 
this country needs to keep it straight and 
safe and true to its course—absolutely all it 
needs. 

Business conditions are sound. We have one 
of the greatest grain crops in history. Its 
value has already greatly advanced. We have 
a sound financial system, backed by the great- 
est store of gold in the world. Our banks 
are solid, safe. There is nothing the matter 
with the United States. 

War will mean an unprecedented demand 
for supplies. Experts declare American busi- 
ness will feel a great impetus. While other 
nations destroy, this country will produce. 
While other nations are armed camps, this 
country will be a farm, a factory, a forge. 
Trade extension is predicted in all directions. 
The immediate future is plain. 

The national administration is acting wisely, 


promptly. The sum of $500,000,000 is avail- 
able, under the Aldrich-Vreeland act, for 
emergency. The organization of the reserve 


board will soon be complete. This will en- 
able us to deal more effectively with the 
outflow of gold. Plans are perfecting to per- 
mit American registry of foreign vessels. This 
will protect and develop our commerce. 

We are preparing to maintain strict neu- 
trality. Questions may arise with foreign 
nations as to what constitutes contraband. 
Such questions cannot conceivably involve us 
in difficulties. They will be settled by the 
ordinary processes. The general principles of 
neutrality and neutral commerce are plain. 
The United States will adhere rigorously to 
them. Friendly intercourse, as far as circum- 
stances permit, will be its rule and its pro- 
cedure. 

Stock exchanges have closed—a wise precau- 
tion. This country cannot be the dumping 
ground of the whole body of securities that 
war-mad Europe is anxious to convert into 
money. The closing is temporary. Elsewhere 
there is no prospect of interference with the 
orderly processes of American business. Stable 
conditions are ‘here. All we have to do is to 
keep them stable. 

The administration has decided to appeal of- 
ficially to the public to help maintain existing 
satisfactory conditions. ‘The public cannot fail 
to respond. The only danger is one which it 
may create itself. Its course is simple. All 
it has to do is to sit tight, do nothing to dis- 
rupt the fortunate condition in which this 
country happily finds itself. 

Don’t rock the boat—that’s the central idea! 
The swell from the great battleship, Europe, 
will be felt. But it will not hurt us. It need 
not even break over the sides. There is noth- 
ing the matter with the boat that we are in. 
Straight and strong, well-caulked, well-tim- 


bered, with reasonable guidance it will bear us 
safely and prosperously through. 

Sit tight! 
head well up against the sea! 


Don’t rock the boat! Keep its 
Don’t let it 
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get into the trough of the waves! Let every 
man realize that at this moment calm confi- 
dence and calm thankfulness are the first duty. 
They are absolutely justified by the favorable 
situation in which we find ourselves. They 
are the certain guarantee of a continuance of 
those conditions.—From the Chicago Herald. 


Y 
Some Valuable Don’ts 


When starting out to earn your own living, 
don’t think you know it all. There are a 
few who know very nearly as much as you do. 

If your employer tells you a secret, keep 
that secret; store it away in a little recess of 
your mind and let it lie there until he asks 
you about it. If he doesn’t, it won’t matter. 

When you enter an office or business house 
for the first time, do exactly as you are told. 
Don’t ask too many questions; use your eyes 
and see what is to be done. 

Don’t visit with your employer; he doesn’t 
hire you to entertain him. His wife can do 
that. 

Be on time—if you lose an arm to do it. 
Get to business on time above all else, and 
don’t be two minutes late. 

If you promise to do a thing at a certain 
time, do it, and do as you promise. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been lost because some 
one was behind time and didn’t do as he 
agreed. 

Don’t have friends constantly calling you on 
the telephone. The instrument was put into 
the office for business, not for visiting. 

Don’t wear necklaces and unnecessary jew- 
elry in an office or business house; the evening 
party is the place in which to wear that. 

Don’t think because you have read some- 
where that a man married his stenographer 
that your employer is going to marry you. 
Sometimes he is married before you enter his 
employ. 

Don’t think that because your employer is 
sitting at his desk apparently doing nothing 
he wants you to talk to him; sometimes his 
mind is on a weighty problem and he doesn’t 
need your help in planning it out. 

When you leave the office or store, leave 
behind all details of business. You have 
turned the business leaf in your daily record 
and entered on the next page; that page reads, 
“Freedom from care,” and let it be that. Many 
lie in an early grave because after once the 
leaf is turned they turn it back again, then 
ponder, and the business sheet is worn from 
many turnings. 

Be pleasant as soon as you step inside the 
office. Nobody wants to know about your 
troubles. Your time is not your own now; it 
belongs to some one else, and he doesn’t hire 
you to look gloomy. 

Be loyal to the man or woman who em- 
ploys you. If you know he is doing wrong, 
don’t censure him. Make as good an impres- 
sion on him as you can. One human being 
cannot judge another.—From the Washington 
Times. 
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What Discontentment Will Do 


(For key to this plate, see ‘‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 


194 and 195.) 
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